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Eastern Laymen 
Discuss Reorganization 


Over 100 Unitarian laymen from eastern 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and south- 
ern New Hampshire, representing 2,000 
members of Laymen’s League chapters and 
Unitarian men’s clubs, met for their annual 
laymen’s spring conference on Sunday, 
April 6, at the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Uni- 
tarian church. The conference this year 
commemorated the 22nd anniversary of 
the founding of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, on April 11, 1919, and centered 
upon the theme, “Men in the Church— 
United for Service.”’ 

Edward P. Furber, Boston businessman 
and president of the League, opened the 
program Sunday afternoon with a talk on 
“Plans for Reorganizing the Laymen’s 
League.”’ 

Three round-table conferences were ar- 
ranged. William Roger Greeley, Boston 
architect, led the one on “Distinctive 
Features of Unitarianism.”’ Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, minister of the Worcester church 
and president of the Southern New Eng- 
land Council, conducted the discussion of 
“Publicizing Our Liberal Faith.” Henry 
Anderson, treasurer of the First Church of 
Roxbury, Mass., and former League chap- 
ter president, was in charge of the confer- 
ence on “Producing Action in the Local 
Church.” 

The evening anniversary service was 
conducted by Richmond H. Sweet of 
Providence, R. I., secretary of the League, 
and Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of 
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the Wellesley Hills Unitarian church. 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, gave the sermon. His subject was 
“The Unique Function of a Laymen’s 
League.” 


Erika Thimey Dances in 


Two Chicago Churches 


On March 23, Erika Thimey appeared at 
two Unitarian churches in the Chicago area. 
At 4.30 p. m. in the afternoon she presented 
a “Pageant of Democracy” at the First 
Unitarian Church before an audience of 
approximately 250. In the evening she 
appeared at the People’s Liberal Church 
where an entire worship service through 
the medium of the sacred dance was con- 
ducted by Miss Thimey and a trained mo- 
tion choir composed of young people from 
the church. There was an attendance of 
almost 500 people. Naturally many were 
curiosity seekers but Erika Thimey’s sin- 
cerity and artistry left a profound im- 
pression upon those who came. It was a 
profoundly moving experience for all those 
who attended, and a distinct contribution 
to the spiritual life of the church. 


Annual Meeting 

of Massachusetts 
Convention of 
Congregational Ministers 


How many Unitarians know that this 
organization began in 1720, to promote 
brotherly love and religion, and to assist 
the widows and orphans of congregational 
ministers; and that it includes both Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians? Annual meetings 
have been held regularly for 220 years! 
The first sermon was delivered in May 
1721 by Increase Mather, and both wings 
of the congregational body, liberal as well 
as conservative, have been alternately 
represented in the long list of distinguished 
preachers. In this respect the Convention 
has been unique. 

Its charitable work was largely turned 
over to the Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society, organized in 1786, but 
its spirit of fellowship, and its broad inter- 
pretation of “Congregationalism,”’ inher- 
ited from Scrooby and the Mayflower, lived 
on, to challenge each generation, and ours 
today. 

All congregational ministers, Unitarian 
or Trinitarian, in Massachusetts are mem- 
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First Unitarian Congregational Society of 


Rochester, N. Y., $472 


bers and are invited cordially to its meet- 
ings to be held at King’s Chapel on Tues- 
day, May 12, business meeting at 10.30, 
the public meeting at 11. The moderator, 
Rey. Frederick T. Persons, will preside. 
The annual address will be delivered by 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, professor of 
homiletics in Auburn Seminary. 


Forthcoming Events 


April 27. The Worcester Conference, at 
Leominster. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, speakers. 


Senexet Retreats 

April 17-19: Volunteer group to clear 
woods. Rey. Richard Seebode, chair- 
‘man. : 

May 5-6: Andover Newton Theological 
School Retreat for Women. 

May 10: Council of the Whitman Uni- 
tarian church. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. : 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 0’clock, C.S.T., 
Station WGN. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.80 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus: B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E. 8S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, April 27, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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Dr. Park on The Register 


WE PUBLISH in this issue a letter from Dr. Charles 
K. Park on the present situation of The Christian 
Register. We value Dr. Park’s good will but we re- 
gret some of his statements. “Have they forgotten 
that The Christian Register board has tried every 
expedient to keep the paper afloat—a cheaper printer, 
new format, lower subscription fee. . . .”’ is one such 
statement. The fact is that when the present editor 
took charge we had the same printer that we still 
have. The Universalist Publishing House was a 
cheap printer—in the money sense only. They did a 
good job. They purchased our new font of head and 
display type which was selected by the present editor. 
They have now been deprived of the job and the ad- 
ministration will take it to a higher-cost printer. 

Dr. Park says that there is no danger of The 
Register being other than free because, after all, it 
will be in the hands of “our own fellow Unitarians.” 
He adds: “‘And we must be blind if we cannot see that 
in the simple act of publishing these letters The Register 
has already established not only its freedom, but its 
magnanimity, at a point never surpassed in its his- 
tory.” 

We confess that we do not get the point here. 
The letters he refers to were published not by The 
Register as a sort of impersonal entity, but by the 
present editor who had already been given notice of 
the termination of his tenure. Furthermore one of 
the men who holds an official position in the denomi- 
nation, who indeed is one of the men potent in the 
making of its policies, took it upon himself to make 
certain gratuitous remarks on the editor’s ‘‘short- 
sightedness”’ in so doing. 

The fact of the matter is that under its present edi- 
torial direction The Register was continuously increas- 
ing its circulation and its income until the A. U. A. 
took it over. After that it still increased its circula- 
tion but not its income, because the subscription 
price had been cut—against the advice of the editor. 
A month or so ago a slight decline in circulation set 
in—some readers canceling their subscriptions for the 
expressed reason that they missed the type of article 
which we used to run, and were not interested in much 
of the local news and promotional matter which we 
were putting in its place. 

May we say finally that Dr. Park’s explicit as- 
sumption that The Register has always been chronically 
in some sort of “‘plight’’ is based on the erroneous as- 
sumption that church papers should be self-sustaining 
or even profit-making. In proportion to our numbers 
more Unitarians support The Register than do Pres- 
byterians their papers or other denominations theirs. 
Our circulation increased over thirty percent when 
practically every other church paper was at a stand- 


still. As a matter of fact, Unitarians throughout the 
country gave a third as much money (in subscriptions 


_and gift subscriptions) to The Register as they did to 


the A. U. A. itself. But the A. U. A. subsidy to 
The Register is by no means a third of its subsidy 
to other activities: it is only a very small fraction of 
that. 


Beatrice Wadleigh 


THIS IS THE OPEN SEASON for Hails and Fare- 
wells around the offices at 25 Beacon Street. We who 
are about to die are saluting one another all over the 
place. The day on which these lines are written is 
that on which Beatrice Wadleigh, after seventeen 
years’ conscientious—as the Laymen’s League Bulletin 
expressed it a fortnight or so ago—and remarkably 
efficient, we may add, service, leaves the service of the 
League. She had been preceded toward the exit door 
by Miss Gertrude Currie, her own secretary. 

Ever since our own arrival within these dignified 
precincts Mrs. Wadleigh has been a faithful colleague 
and a helpful friend. Her religion has been a social 
one, free from Pharisaism and cant, and her estimates 
of people have been shrewd and humorous. She knew 
every item of the history of the Laymen’s League and 
had earned and always kept the friendship of the men 
—leaders in their respective fields—who guided the 
institution in the great days when the Laymen’s 
League was a real force in the denomination. 

Institutions, by their very nature, can never be 
grateful, and the knowledge that one accumulates in 
their service can never be used on other jobs. The 
greater, therefore, the sympathy that one feels with 
such a faithful servant of an institution as was Mrs. 
Wadleigh, when one says good-bye to her in her ca- 
pacity of executive secretary of the Laymen’s League. 
If she feels that much of her energy and her time during 
the last seventeen years has in large part been thrown 
away—though this is not meant to imply that she 
has ever uttered such a sentiment, for she has not— 
one could well understand it. 

Competent men are never afraid of having com- 
petent helpers, and in business life where there is less 
traditionalism than in the life of institutionalized re- 
ligion, the fact that Mrs. Wadleigh is a woman will 
not handicap her in her search for a social function 
and a career of usefulness. At times we have heard 
some benighted layman remark that it seemed to him 
strange that the Laymen’s League should have a 
woman as an executive secretary. In early Victorian 
days, in an era of “male dominance’ —see that 
most interesting book, “The Dominant Sex,” by 
Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting—it would have been 
strange only because the experiment had never been 
tried. In our own day, when we know that in business, 
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science, art and literature, sex does not count, and 
after demonstration after demonstration of such com- 
petence as Mrs. Wadleigh has always exhibited, such a 
remark as the one we have mentioned would seem to 


verge on the imbecilic. Not that that is very surpris- 
ing, for there is quite a good deal of imbecility uttered 
in this world from day to day. 

So—Good-bye, Bee, and Good Luck. 


Here are the third and fourth of a series of articles on current social problems, published at the request of the depart- 
ment of adult education and social relations of the American Unitarian Association. A discussion outline and a biblio- 
graphy for use with this article and similar aids for use with the articles that will appear in the future may be obtained 


from the department. 
groups. 
The Christian Register. 


The Church and American 


Defense 
Dilworth Lupton 


I The Mortal Storm 


EACH DAY every one of us ought to thank God that 
he lives in America and he ought to be willing to live 
for it—if need be, die for it. 

Several years ago when I stood on the deck of 
a liner as we entered New York Harbor, I said that 
to myself passionately, and I say it now with even 
more fervor. I had just returned from three weeks at 
the Olympic games in Berlin. On previous trips I had 
been in Russia and Italy. I had seen malevolent 
tyranny firsthand, and I loathed it in all its forms. 
Liberty seemed sweeter than ever before. 

I close my eyes to none of America’s weaknesses 
and crimes. We have been at times cursed with po- 
litical corruption that smells to high heaven; we have 
been content to see excessive wealth beside inhuman 
poverty; we have had our Ku Klux Klans in various 
forms; some of our foreign policies in days gone by 
would hardly bear the scrutiny of honest men. 

Yet in spite of all these evils, present and past, we 
can still thank God that we live in America. To use 
the words of our martyred president in ‘‘Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois,” our fathers dreamed that one day we 
might shake off the chains and find freedom and 
brotherhood. We have done much to carry out that 
dream. Our country has been built upon certain great 
imponderables of the spirit, imponderables we are in 
grave danger of losing through our present indifference 
and moral lethargy. What are some of these impon- 
derables that have made America great? 

For one thing we have nurtured individual self- 
reliance. Probably our most precious spiritual in- 
heritance is liberty. It was bought with blood. Fur- 
thermore we Americans have the heritage of social 
idealism. Increasingly have we looked with com- 
passion on the multitudes. Never in history have 
those who succeeded had such sincere desire to share 
their success with others less favored. But we have 
gone deeper—we have sought to find the causes of 
poverty, to bring about a fairer distribution of wealth, 
to protect women, children, and the man who works 
with his hands against exploitation and injustice. 
And we have dreamed dreams of a world at peace. 
Until an emotional reaction set in, the vast majority 
of American citizens after the Great War were in 
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Reprints of these articles will be made available to adult education and social relations discussion 
The articles will be issued in a uniform series, in paper covers, and the discussion outlines will be printed in 


favor of our country’s taking her full part in building 
some kind of League to Enforce Peace. 

Have you seen “The Mortal Storm’’? If I werea 
multimillionaire I would make it possible for every 
man, woman and child in America to see this great 
drama of the screen. 

It is the story of what Hitler and his fellow mad- 
men can do to the human soul, and it is told without 
rancor and without exaggeration. The tale concerns 
a German family in which two of the children are 
Gentiles and two partially Jewish. What a happy 
family it is until Hitler is made chancellor. Then a 
storm of hate engulfs them all; sons turn against 
father and mother, brothers against sister. 

What becomes of self-reliance when one is trapped 
in a storm of hate like that? Those who come under 
nazi persecution soon act like wild animals fleeing the 
hunter’s rifle. The nazi converts themselves become 
mere cogs in the machine of the state, but they are 
worse than cogs. Charming and gracious young men 
are soon transformed into brutes. They become 
symbols of a whole nation, men and women who 
through reliance on the state lose all reliance on them- 
selves. 

Furthermore we see in “The Mortal Storm” 
what becomes of liberty—freedom to think, to speak, 
and to act. Professor Roth, the renowned German 
scientist, refuses to accept the nazi theory of Aryan 
superiority and suffers immediate and cruel ostracism 
from those who had formerly loved and admired him. 
An innocent old man is beaten by storm troopers be- 
cause he refuses to give the Hitler salute. In the 
place of liberty come intimidation and terror. No one 
—neither among the national socialists nor their vic- 
tims—dares call his soul his own. 

Is there a single scrap of social idealism left in 
Germany? What compassion have Hitler and his 
henchmen for the multitudes? Since 1933 German 
industry has made guns instead of bread. Labor 
unionism has been ruthlessly destroyed, and anyone 
who talks of world fellowship and world peace is 
thrown into a concentration camp or dies ignomin- 
iously before the bullets of a firing squad. Hitler has 
become a god to be worshiped and obeyed without 
question. He and his minions appeal to the lowest 
not the highest in man—to sadism, injustice, and 
cowardice. 

II We or They? 

What we see happening in “The Mortal Storm” 
may happen to us. These next few months may well 
be the most fateful in our history. Are we at last 


awake? Have we ceased to take democracy for 
granted? Do we see that it is something spiritual, a 
faith that gives dignity to personality, that it means 
freedom, not slavery, and that it is worth dying to 
save? 

We in the United States have been idealists; now 
we must become realists, or our American dream will 
come to a tragic end. Idealism and realism are not 
opposites; each complements the other. Idealism 
without realism results in futility; realism without 
idealism becomes static, dead. 

Do you remember what Isaiah said—‘‘Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil!’ That is pre- 
cisely what millions of Americans are doing this very 
moment, most of them quite innocently. Some of 
these misguided people are in the younger generation, 
recent products of our high schools and colleges; some 
are in our labor unions; others are men in high places 
of industry and finance; still others occupy prominent 
pulpits. 

And what do these gullible people say? That 
what is happening in Europe is no concern of ours 
(let them stew in their own juice); that the Battle of 
Britain is merely a conflict between two rival im- 
perialisms and that it makes no difference to us which 
side wins; that we do not need to watch our ramparts— 
our navy, our army, and our air force are plenty big 
and strong enough; that Hitler has no desire to attack 
the western hemisphere. 

Every one of these statements is the result of 
calling good evil and evil good. Indeed, every one of 
these statements is untrue. What is transpiring in 
the English sky this very hour is fundamentally a 
conflict between our way of life and a way of life that 
plans to destroy all the things our fathers bled for, and 
which we hold most dear. 

This irrepressible conflict is fundamentally spirit- 
ual; the way of slavery against the way of freedom. 
The essence of national socialism is the subjugation 
through force of men’s bodies and even their thoughts; 
the essence of democracy is the eventual liberty of 
both body and mind. Nazism despises humanity; 
democracy believes in its dignity and worth. 

How Hitler must gloat when his agents inform 
him of the gullibility and consequent moral weakness 
of millions of American citizens—this German Genghis 
Khan who despises democracy and who according to 
his own solemn statement intends to rule the world 
with iron and blood. 

We are confronted, as I have said, with an irrec- 
oncilable conflict. It is ‘‘we or they.” If we think 
for one moment, as does Mr. Lindbergh, that Germany 
can be appeased, we are due for a ghastly disillu- 
sionment. We must face, and face today, the indis- 
putable fact that we who enjoy liberty are in danger 
of losing it. Our only chance of peace and our only 
chance for victory, should war come, is armed defense. 
It is the only language that Hitler understands. 

If Germany wins the Battle of Britain, how long 
do you suppose we could survive in a world of hungry 
and power-proud dictatorships without being ready 
to fight for our very existence? World victory for the 
totalitarian states would set back the clock of civiliz- 
ation for centuries. 


... Warishorrible, yousay. Ofcourseitis. Noone 


in his right senses believes in the glory of it. The very 
fact that Adolf Hitler extols war is evidence of his 
moral degeneracy. 


III The Battle of Britain 


England’s unpreparedness to meet the nazi 
Blitzkrieg was due in part to her reluctance to face 
grim reality. Her attitude until the very time the 
Blitzkrieg struck could be expressed by the ditty, 
“‘Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?’ Her almost 
insane hatred of the Soviet Union.acted as a further 
soporific. She was sound asleep during the Man- 
churian, Ethiopian, and Spanish crises. Hitler’s 
“phony” war made her slumbers even more restful 
and soothing. 

England is finally awake to a fact that she re- 
fused to believe: Germany wants to rule the world. 
If you do not think this is true read at once “They 
Wanted War” by Otto D. Tolischus. His evidence 
is devastating to every shred of skepticism on this 
point. This idea of world domination did not originate 
with the psychopathic Hitler. Many Germans be- 
lieved it during the Hohenzollern dynasty, and even 
in the days of the Weimar Republic. 

To meet the threat of Hitlerism, the religious 
leaders of America will have to talk about something 
other than sweetness and light, good will and appease- 
ment. For to be soft in our attitude, to talk of mak- 
ing peace with the Fiihrer’s bandits and cutthroats 
makes us look as silly as the man who called gently 
to a charging lion, ‘““Nice pussy! Nice pussy!” 

We must face the grim fact now that we who en- 
joy freedom are threatened with having it snatched 
from our heedless and cowardly hands. If we do lose 
it the Dark Ages are upon us. By the very nature of 
his demoniac philosophy Hitler cannot stop. He must 
be stopped. Must we be dullards and wait as the 
British waited to have this truth crammed into our 
minds by some unspeakable tragedy? 

It is to the everlasting credit of America that we 
have never been neutral since Germany’s invasion of 
Poland twelve months ago. Acceptance of that 
non-neutrality of the American people has been the 
cornerstone of the administration’s foreign policy of 
aiding the allies in every manner short of war. 

Shall we take the ultimate step and throw our 
resources as belligerents on the British side? That is 
one of the most difficult problems we Americans must 
face—perhaps we must decide in the next few weeks. 

Perhaps the world needs Anglo-American lead- 
ership. Wars are a vicious cycle. Wars have always 
been followed by an unjust peace that breeds future 
wars, and so the cycle goes on andon. The futility of 
this war cycle has been increasingly understood in 
democratic nations—in democracies, mark you. Some 
day a nation or a combination of nations will break 
that cycle by creating a just peace, following a vic- 
torious war. Such a glorious event has a better 
chance of coming about through the combined leader- 
ship of England and America, the only two great free 
countries left on the face of the earth. Who knows? 


IV When Religion is an Opiate 


Karl Marx was partly right: religion often is an 
opiate for the people. When religion refuses to face 
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unpleasant truth it lulls its devotees to sleep; when it 
courageously faces reality, no matter how disquieting, 
it is the most potent of all stimulants for man’s con- 
science. 

Today organized religion is dispensing great doses 
of opiates to the people of America. It does this not 
only through the spoken and written word, but even 
more through its cowardly silences. In consequence 
organized religion is in danger of unwittingly becoming 
Hitler’s most effective ally in the United States. 

Is there any sign of awakening throughout the 
country in federated church organizations, in de- 
nominational headquarters? There are exceptions, of 
course, but in general it is fair to say that we find 
nothing but silence—a silence that will continue so 
long as many of these organizations are under strong 
pacifist influence. 

A considerable number of American clergymen 
are out-and-out pacifists. They hold that violence 
should never be resorted to in order to arrest violence. 
To me this doctrine is wholly untenable. In the first 
place it is impossible to convert sufficient numbers of 
persons to experiment with the pacifist technique. 
There is not a nation on earth that will not fight 
against an invader whether actual or ‘potential. 
Secondly, the pacifists lack moral discernment. Surely 
the loss of freedom is worse than war. Had our fore- 
bears thought otherwise we would not have freedom. 

For most of my pacifist friends I have great re- 
spect. I think their philosophy is wrong, but I admire 
their idealism and their courage. To stand against 
public opinion in time of war or threat of war requires 
more fortitude than to face machine guns. 

What I strenuously object to is the straddling 
attitude of many of our clergymen. They are neither 
pacifists, nor do they believe in strengthening the 
military and naval defenses of our country. They 
talk peace, peace when there is no peace! That is 
the attitude of The Christian Century, the most in- 
fluential religious publication in America. Such 
milk-and-water teaching plays directly into the hands 
of Mr. Hitler, slows up our preparedness and weakens 
our morals; it is an opiate that lulls us into false con- 
fidence. 

This milk-and-water attitude comes in part from 
a misinterpretation of Jesus. He was not always 
gentle and meek. At times his wrath was terrible. 
Read the twenty-third chapter of Matthew and see 
for yourself. What would he say today? ‘Woe 
unto you nazis, hypocrites. For ye shut the Kingdom 
of Heaven against men; for ye enter not in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to enter.” 

Ask your minister to state publicly just how he 
stands on the issues we are considering. If he is a 
pacifist he should have the courage to advocate the 
dismantling of our navy and the demobilization of 
our army, for in his mind they are an abomination 
unto the Lord. If he believes that war is preferable to 
slavery, he should back with heart and mind and voice 
the building up of American defense against a day 
of reckoning. There is no middle course. 


V_ The Moral Defense of America 


The moral defense of America lies in the keeping 
of the churches. For we in the church have a stake in 
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democracy. The ideals of democracy were born in 
religion and they must be sustained by religion. 

We must demand that there be national unity, a 
wholehearted cooperation between government, labor, 
management, capital and agriculture. We must warn 
our people against interracial and interclass prejudices, 
and conflict that may well prove suicidal. 

We of the church must preach as never before the 
meaning and necessity of sacrifice, for it isa matter that 
fow of our men in public office dare to mention. Capital 
will have to sacrifice safe profits, labor must submit to 
longer hours and the temporary abrogation of the right 
to strike; politicians must surrender their selfish party 
aims and work for the common good. All of us, be- 
fore we finish with this grim business, will have to 
submit to lower standards of living. . 

And it is the'responsibility of the church to teach 
self-discipline. We in America have lacked self- 
control. We have preferred liberty to law. The 
church must remind us of the message of all the great 
religious teachers from Confucius to Jesus, that 
discipline is essential to character and power and 
public safety. One of the causes of England’s unpre- 
paredness was the softness of her people. While Ger- 
many was putting on her armor, Britain and other 
European democracies were afflicted with spiritual 
paralysis; they were without either discipline, vision, 
or moral courage. This is one of the reasons why 
Hitler was able to split up his opponents and pick 
them off one by one. 

We of the church must instill in our citizens a 
faith in the ultimate victory of democracy. Humanity 
has been facing crises since the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion. Greece and Rome collapsed not because of 
external enemies, but because they lost their morale. 
Pessimism will paralyze us as it paralyzed France; 
ultimately faith endues a nation with power to with- 
stand. 

Finally we must believe in God. We can no 
longer trust a tribal deity who will answer our prayers 
and give miraculous success to our arms. But we can 
believe in God, we must believe in God. One of the 
outstanding facts of history is the progress of human- 
kind. It has been irregular to be sure, but it has been 
spiral, not circular, as the ancients thought. It is an 
historic fact that although greed, cruelty, and in- 
justice can flourish for a while, they do not have sur- 
vival value. The tenure of tyrants has always: been 
short. But the nation that will build on tolerance, 
justice and compassion, thereby calls God into al- 
liance. In the long run it cannot fail. 

I covet that destiny for America. 


VI Blind Flying 

Blind flying is one of the miracles of modern 
aviation. In the early years of the airplane, fog and 
darkness brought almost certain disaster, often death. 
Now by the accurate guidance of precise instruments 
a pilot can steer his plane safely from starting point to 
destination, even when mist and fog make vision im- 
possible. 

With another war raging in Europe, fog and dark- 
ness have settled down like a pall over the earth. If 
you and I and our nation are to retain a sure sense of 
direction during this time of bewilderment, it is es- 


sential that we trust to blind flying; that we steer the 
course of our thought and action by certain high ideals 
that have for centuries guided men not only in times 
of peace but through years of turmoil. 

These ideals are in the keeping of religion. Ina 
very real sense they are religion. To hold them before 
our eyes in the next few months and years is not to 
escape reality, but rather to grasp it. Thus are we 
able to penetrate fog and darkness without losing 
our bearings for a single instant. 

What are these ideals, so lofty yet tangible, that 
help us steer our course? What must we believe in 
and pray for in this time of dark anguish and uncer- 
tainty? 

1. We must believe in the grandeur of humanity 
as revealed in the indindual. 

Such faith is the essence of Christianity—not 
conventional Christianity that sees grandeur only in 
Jesus, but in the Christianity of Christ himself, which 
bases its teachings on the intrinsic worth of the in- 
dividual. This is one of the reasons why both com- 
munist and nazi despise Christianity; their philosophy 
degrades the individual to a mere cog in the glorified 
machine of the state. 

In this grave hour both Christianity and democ- 
racy are in danger of total destruction. If totalitari- 
anism, either Left or Right, becomes dominant in the 
world, will not Christianity be replaced by atheism 
or paganism, and will not democracy be supplanted 
by tyranny? In the gloom of fog and darkness set- 
tling over the world, we are tempted to believe the 
answer is “yes.”’ But we must resist this temptation. 
Self-confident, we must resort to blind flying. For 
our ship will not falter in the darkness if directed by 
a steadfast faith in the grandeur of humanity as re- 
vealed in the individual. 

2. We must cultivate an understanding heart. 

We are safe at present from poison gas but not 
from poison propaganda. Let us pray, like Solomon, 
for an understanding heart, so that we see ourselves 
and our nation, other people and other nations, not in 
terms of prejudice or hysteria, but as they really are. 

All nations have both virtues and sins. We in 
America are indeed a great people, but at the present 
moment let us beware of self-righteousness. Much of 
our virtue is due to the fact that we are protected by 
two oceans from the provocations that have plunged 
other countries into war. We must also recognize 
that if America—the strongest nation in the world, the 
nation unaffected by the hates that threaten to de- 
stroy Europe—had shouldered her responsibility of 
world leadership, there would be no Hitler and no 
European war today. 

3. We must believe that God hath made of one 
blood all nations to dwell on the face of the earth. 


During times of war religious folk in even so-called © 


civilized lands are apt to think in terms of a tribal God 
who will bring their particular nation victory in arms 
—especially if they pray fervently enough. 

Originally the God of the Israelites was such a 
tribal deity, but when the great prophets came they 
taught that God is universal, that in his sight there is 
neither Gentile nor Jew, but all alike are his children. 
_ Cried Paul in his great speech at Athens, “God hath 
~ made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 


face of the earth.”” Jesus prophesied of a day when 
“they shall come from the east and the west, the 
north and the south, and sit down together in the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Again and again in the history of thought, re- 
ligion has anticipated ideas which later became 
recognized as scientific truths. Economically God 
hath indeed made all nations of one blood. This isa 
fact and it is becoming increasingly a fact, for the 
world is economically interdependent. The failure of 
nations, including our own, to recognize this fact was 
one of the chief causes of the Great War and is a 
primary cause of this new conflict. 


The Church and War 


John Howland Lathrop 


THE DUTIES and responsibilities of any institution 
are defined by the character and purpose of the in- 
stitution. The duty of the Christian church in a world 
torn by war is determined by two inescapable facts. 

(1) It was organized to be an international fel- 
lowship ‘‘knowing neither Greek nor Jew, bond or 
free,’’ a brotherhood above all the divisions of human 
society. 

(2) It was the repository of a “gospel” and its 
purpose is the propagation of that gospel at all times 
and under all circumstances. 

The definition of the duty of the church under the 
first fact needs little elaboration. Whatever methods 
of violence other institutions such as the state, politi- 
cal parties, committees, may advocate or compel, the 
Christian church, in the name of the universal broth- 
erhood, can never advocate for any purpose the 
slaughter of Christians by Christians. If ever it 
should, it would deny its character and cease'to be the 
church. 

The definition of the duty of the church under 
the second fact depends upon, first, whether the par- 
ticular religious congregation counts itself Christian; 
and, if it does, its understanding of the Christian gos- 
pel. Since the vast majority of religious organizations 
in America do count themselves Christian, I shall at- 
tempt to define the duty, in a world at war, of the 
Christian church as the agency for the propagation of 
the Christian gospel. 

The substance of that gospel seems to me per- 
fectly clear from the results of historical research and 
yet because it is so little apprehended by the mass of 
those ‘“‘who profess and call themselves Christians” I 


must labor the essence of the gospel. 
* * 


* * * * 


Christians have been in the habit of closing the 
Old Testament and opening the New without so much 
as asking the question, ‘“What has happened in the 
one hundred and sixty years or so intervening?” 
Movements, parties, organizations such as Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Robbers (Zealots), walk across the pages 
of the New Testament and no one pauses to inquire 
where they came from, what they stood for, or what 
the general agitation was which was reflected in them. 
And yet Jesus’ youth and development as “he grew 
in wisdom and stature” were conditioned by all this. 
To interpret his teaching without historical knowledge 
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is to betray his teaching to the individual predilections 
of,the interpreter. 

Save for momentary periods such as that of 
David and Solomon, the Jews were subject people as 
the armies of all the ancient empires tramped through 
the narrow strip of fertile land between the desert and 
the sea. The plain of Esdraelon—the battleground 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, 
etc., armies—is said to be the spot of earth most 
soaked with human blood. The Jews had a thorough 
knowledge of military force! Rome was master at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and a variety of 
circumstances had aroused the people to believe at 
last that the promised day of the reestablishment of 
“the kingdom of our father David”’ was drawing nigh. 
Jesus grew up in the midst of more intense excitement 
than even our historical imaginations will enable us to 
conceive. An age of crisis produces belief in Messianic 
redemption. Four parties along four lines of behavior 
took shape. Out of the Maccabean revolt came ‘‘the 
Robbers” (Zealots)—guerrilla bands that swept down 
from their hiding in the mountains and engaged Roman 
cohorts. They believed that the only salvation was 
by the sword and that persistence with zeal would 
ultimately wear Rome out. The rebellion under Judas 
of Galilee was a demonstration in Jesus’ infancy of 
the military way. Over against these men of violence 
were the Essenes, men who surrendered all hope in 
outer freedom and sought their escape in mystic re- 
lease. They withdrew from all participation in af- 
fairs and gave themselves to tending sheep and farm- 
ing. A third party, the aristocrats and wealthy among 
the Jews, likewise had surrendered hope in independ- 
ency and had developed an enthusiasm for cosmo- 
politanism. While preserving loyalty to the Jewish 
law, they would abandon every other peculiarity of 
Jewish culture and identify themselves with Roman 
civilization. The Sadducees encouraged the building 
of theaters, stadia, temples to Greek gods and the 
naming of cities after Caesar. A fourth party, the 
Pharisees, opposed the folly of all three other parties. 
They would be loyal Jews in both law and tradition. 
Military opposition to Rome was vain. Their counsel 
was a counsel of despair. Submit to Caesar but pre- 
serve your integrity with hatred in your heart! 

It is against the background suggested by these 
inadequate few sentences that one must approach the 
figure acclaimed ‘“The Prince of Peace.” One must 
have in his mind. what the company seated on the 
Mount had in theirs, when he began to say unto them 
“Blessed are . . . ,” otherwise the significance of the 
words will be missed. His was a new way, a fifth way, 
and when you comprehend it you can understand why 
it was unwelcome to Pharisee, Sadducee, and the rest, 
and only “the common people heard him gladly.” 
His hearers grasped the meaning of the insight that 
had been expanding in his mind. Not by the sword, 
for “They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword’; not by retirement, but by eating and drinking 
with publicans and sinners; not by losing your. own 
culture in the unparticularized, rather by the fulfill- 
ment of the law; not by acquiescent hate, for that 
maketh a proselyte “twofold more a son of hell’; not 
by any of these ways! But by the way of outgoing 
good will, for “I say unto you, love your enemies and 
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do them good and ye shall be sons of the Most High.” 
The writer of the story of his ministry understood 
his gospel, for he took the essence of it and threw 
it up into the mouths of angels as a song to herald his 
birth. 

The meager record suggests that Jesus taught not 
only by words but by deeds. No force was needed for 
his arrest. ‘Are ye come out as against a Robber 
(Zealot), with swords and staves?” In the awful 
agony which was the supreme test, that unsurpassed 
prayer was on his lips, ‘‘Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” Faithful to what he knew 
to be the way of life unto the end! Although he also 
knew his way would not be accepted! ‘“O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, if thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things which belong unto peace! But now 
they are hid from thine eyes. And they shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another; because thou 
knowest not the time of thy visitation.” At the very 
beginning of his career he had had it out with himself. 
The legend of the temptation preserves this consecra- 
tion of his will in figurative form. And at the end, at 
the time of his arrest, he confirmed his consecration 
when he said to one who “stretched out his hand, and 
drew his sword, ‘Put up again thy sword into its 
place.’ ”’ 

The early followers of Jesus had a vivid realization 
of what Jesus’ gospel was all about, the new way, the 
fifth way! St. Paul, who never saw him and was much 
absorbed in speculations about him, nevertheless 
caught the soul of him and encased it in the immortal 
phrases of the thirteenth chapter of his First Letter to 
the Corinthians. The author of the Johannine 
Epistles understood the “new commandment” and 
rejoiced “because the darkness is passing away, and 
the true light already shineth. He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is in the darkness 
even now. . . . Love is of God and every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God.’”’ The 
interesting early document out of the year 120 A. D.— 
the teaching of the Twelve Apostles—knows Chris- 
tians as followers of “The Way” and expounds that 
way by quoting the Sermon on the Mount. The 
anonymous Epistle to Diognetus about 140 A. D., in 
describing the conduct of Christians in the world, 
says: 

Christians are distinguished from other men neither by 
country, nor language, nor the customs which they 
observe. But they exhibit a settled policy of their own 
which is wonderful and confessedly what one would 
not expect. . . . They love all men, and are persecuted 
by all . . . . they are evil spoken of, and yet are justi- 
fied; they are reviled, and bless; they are insulted, and 
repay the insult with honor; they do good, yet are 
punished as evil-doers. When punished, they rejoice 
as if quickened into life; and those who hate them are 
unable to assign any reason for their hatred. 


At the end of the second century St. Clement of 
Alexandria in an exhortation to the heathen writes: 


The loud trumpet, when sounded, collects the soldiers, 
and proclaims war. And shall not Christ, breathing a 
strain of peace to the ends of the earth, gather together 
his own soldiers, the soldiers of peace?’ Well, by his 
blood, and by the Word, he has gathered the host un- 
stained by blood and assigned to them the kingdom of 


“Let 
These 


heaven. The trumpet of Christ is his Gospel. 
us array ourselves in the armour of peace... . 
are our invulnerable weapons.” 


Tertullian at the turn of the third century still 
knows the peculiarity of the Christians: 


For what war should we not be fit, not eager even 
with unequal forces—we who so willingly yield ourselves 
to the sword, if in our religion it were not counted better 
to be slain than to slay? Without arms even, without 
rebellion, but simply by severance from you, we could 
fight against you with the injury our mere withdrawal 
would inflict. 


With these quotations we are rapidly approach- 
ing the time when Christianity became respectable. 
A process of amalgamation with the culture of Rome 
led to its adoption as the official religion of the Empire. 
In Christianity’s triumph is also its defeat. It saved 
its life by losing the distinctive character of its gospel. 
From then to our day, only an occasional group of 
Christians, searching the gospel record, have recap- 
tured the insight which was the essence of Jesus’ gospel, 
a notable example of which is the Society of Friends. 
Outside of the Christian fellowship, however, are many 
who while not calling Jesus, ‘“Lord,’”’ would by his own 
test be claimed by him, for they do the will of his 
Father. They are of the spirit that was in Jesus, and 
notable among these would be the Hindu, Gandhi. 
It is conceivable that Christianity would regain its 
vigor if the modern Zealots, Essenes, Sadducees and 
Pharisees who through birth and custom are now as- 
sociated with Christianity, knew what that fifth way— 
the new way of Jesus—really meant and because of 
their honest disagreement with it disassociated them- 
selves from it. The gospel supersedes the justice of 
the Old Testament. Not justice, which is ‘‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” but “be ye im- 
partial as your heavenly father’”’ who sends “his rain 
and his sunshine on the evil and the good,” in order 
that you may spread abroad a creative, constructive 
spirit in which alone the conflicts of men have any 
hope of being resolved. 

* * * * * * 


If this be the gospel of which the Christian 
church is the instrument, the church in a world at war 
must devote itself wholly to the accomplishment of 
that which is much more than justice. Of deeper con- 
cern to the church than victory is the spirit in which 
the disintegrated world is reconstructed, whether it 
be after victory or a drawn battle. With the concen- 
tration of every effort of the church now, there is none 
too much time to prepare the minds of the people to 
prevent the meting out of justice or revenge and create 
the foundation for a fraternal and cooperative world. 
The church should set its people to tasks in which they 


are now practicing aggressive good will, as have the - 


Quakers so notably in ministering and sending food 
unto “‘the just and the unjust.”’ It should be the in- 
spiration of statesmen, who at the same time that 
they serve the state own allegiance to the church, to 
be on the alert for every opportunity for the reconcil- 
jation that would arrest the disintegrating and de- 
generating process now going on, and make possible 
__arational solution of the problems which war will not 

-and cannot solve. Beneath the war is a world-wide 


revolution due to the unchristian character of the 
social order that is. The church should do its utmost 
to make evident the necessity of a society in which 
one can deal with his fellows and at the same time 
prove himself brother, thus helping to eradicate the 
causes of violent revolution within a nation and war- 
fare between nations. Above all, the church as a 
supernational fellowship must nourish the emotion 
upon which alone all mechanisms and devices have 
any hope for bringing into being a world com- 
munity. 

These are but brief hints of the constructive tasks 
which the duty of a church true to its character and 
gospel compels. Whatever the dilemma of the in- 
dividual as he faces the fact that he is member of both 
church and state, the church in all of its functions as a 
church must never fail to prove itself the leaven of life 
which will ultimately leaven the whole lump, the in- 
stitution among institutions in which men voice their 
intuitions of the divine way of love that must ultimate- 
ly conquer or the race perishes. The eye of the church 
must be “single” if its body is to be full of light. This 
does not mean, however, that its strategy can be 
simple. It must be “wise as a serpent” for “the chil- 
dren of this world are (often) wiser than the children of 
light.” The heavy tradition of the ages which hangs 
over the realm of international relations is one of brute 
force and dominance. Jesus was well aware of it. 
“Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over 
them, and their great ones exercise authority over 
them. Not so shall it be among you.” Those ways 
have become exaggerated in our day. Invention has 
equipped the spirit of domination and all that goes 
with it, such as greed, covetousness, enmity, hatred, 
conflict, with weapons that make what we call by 
the old name of ‘“‘war,’’ a new and horrible thing be- 
fore which even the most primitive of us stands 
aghast. At the end of the World War there was a 
moment when we thought that a new device would 
enable the nations to turn from the old way and start 
upon a way leading to understanding and good will. 
How could we have hoped so ardently when the 
foundation of the new device was laid in vengeance 
and hatred? You cannot establish good will upon a 
victor’s retributive treaty. And since all wars end in 
such a treaty and can end in no other, the church 
must declare that beyond all the horror, waste and 
human misery of war, the awfulness of the spirit en- 
gendered, which lives on for decades to follow, is the 
greatest sin. The means corrupts the end! 

In the face of the might of states, engines of war 
and billions of money, does the might of the church’s 
weapon seem weakness? The religious man’s convic- 
tion is that “the stars in their courses’ are with that 
for which ‘‘the whole creation groaneth . . . . the re- 
vealing of the sons of God.’’ The church points toa 
cross midway in history and challenges its members to 
endure, if need be, cross after cross, “looking to the 
joy that is set before’ the human family when it be- 
gins to live according to the eternal law that is written 
in its structure. Is it too much to ask of the church 
that it be the herald of that which is most truly and 
most highly human, good will both as spirit and as 
means, in an age when violence has unloosed the 
powers of hell? 
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Poetry and Devotion: Walter de la Mare 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON, whose death the other 
day came not only as a personal shock but as a revela- 
tion that I myself belong to an aging generation—for 
this man with whom in our Chicago days I talked and 
drank, was over seventy years old—Sherwood Ander- 
son once remarked of a contemporary writer that he 
was “filthy with words.” His saying reminded me at 
the time of a quotation I had been struck with some 
years before when I saw it in the prefatory matter of 
one of Bergson’s books. It was from a classical author 
who reported that someone asked the Sphinx her secret 
and was told that the secret would be revealed if the 
asker followed the Sphinx’s example and kept silent, 
“even as I am silent and am not wont to speak.” 

Possibly no one more than a “religious editor”’ is 
deluged by the stream of verbiage which is loosed in 
people who have vague emotions as well as undigested 
ideas to communicate—nay, to discharge whether the 
words achieve communication or not. A “religious 
editor’s’’ desk almost seems at times to be the termi- 
nus of a verbal cloaca maxima. 

And then, once in a blue moon, the great mob of 
words is forgotten as a small company of words, the 
‘best words in the best order, as Coleridge described 
poetry, come in to greet him. The words in this aris- 
tocratic company which visited us most recently were 
those of ‘“The Collected Poems of Walter de la Mare’”’ 
(Henry Holt: $3.75). What a contrast to the inco- 
herent shouting and jostling of even ‘“‘homiletic’”’ 
prose and promotion agents’ prose are these quiet 
lyrics which use words not as hammers, not as drugs, 
but as members of a dance or as messengers of ex- 
periences that heretofore have lain beyond the abilities 
of words to encompass. 

Mr. de la Mare is a poet who by his own testi- 
mony is acquainted with dreams, and lazy reviewers 
have often called him, as a poet, a dreamer and a 
weaver of fancies. That misses the point: the point 
that he has a keen intellect and so masters his dreams 
and gets from them their truth. Indeed his work is 
altogether free from the arbitrarily fantastic. It is 
surprising to note how often his most “poetic”. state- 
ments are also statements of factual truth. For in- 
stance, in “All That’s Past’’ the histories that are 
carried into the present of every creature are seen in 
nature and, in the last stanza, in man—in whom, as 
the depth-psychologists tell us, all that is now dream 
and unconscious routine functioning, was once con- 
scious activity: 

Very old are we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve’s nightingales; 
We wake and whisper awhile, 
But, the day gone by, 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 


Matthew Arnold, seeing the breakdown of re- 
ligion in his day, said that it came about because re- 
ligion had placed its trust in fact—which criticism 
showed not to be fact—instead of in poetry which was 
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The Editor 


religion’s natural ally, if not indeed its essential self. 
And while Arnold’s own “definition’”’ of poetry was in- 
adequate—for ‘‘criticism of life’ may be the mark of 
some poetry but it is equally a description of the act 
of suicide—he spoke the truth. As far as personal 
religion goes, that is tosay. Weseem to imagine that 
personal religion is something that can be produced in 
others by urging to the practice of the more obvious 
virtues, by “pep” talks, in short, with occasional 
candlelight services. Asa matter of fact, personal re- 
ligion is a personal expression and, directly, it is in- 
communicable. We.can only learn it by eavesdropping 
on its expressions, and then, if we are not, by imma- 
turity or prejudice, inoculated against this or that 
spiritual expression, we can get another’s vision by a 
sort of spiritual contagion—or rather we can get a 
comparable but not an identical vision of our own. I 
shall never feel, for instance, just the intuition of 
“They Told Me’: 
They told me Pan was dead, but I 
Oft marveled who it was that sang 
Down the green valleys languidly 
Where the grey elder thickets hang. 
Sometimes I thought it was a bird 
My soul had charged with sorcery; 
Sometimes it seemed my own heart heard 
Inland the sorrow of the sea. 
But even where the primrose sets 
The seal of her pale loveliness, 
I found amid the violets 
Tears of an antique bitterness. 


I can never, I say, possess the original intuition 
which led to that, but I can permit my own intuition 
to grow along its beautiful and complex trellis. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap to a full spiritual 
yield from the poetry we read is the failure to see that 
the trellis-work of image and structure is continuous 
from poem to poem and from poet to poet. The pale 
loveliness of the primrose of that last stanza, for in- 
stance, is the lovelier for being that of the flower of the 
closing stanzas of ‘“‘Noon and Night Flower’’: 

Lovely beyond the rest 

Are these of all delight— 

The tiny pimpernel that noon loves best, 

The primrose palely burning through the night. 


One ’neath day’s burning sky 

With ruby decks her place, 

The other when Eve’s chariot glideth by 
Lifts her dim torch to light that dreaming face. 


And is that a far fetched fancy or ‘‘poetic license’? 
No, again the fancy is also sober fact, for the prim- 
rose does literally give back to the moon the light that 
she has intercepted. 

And, as I have said, the trellis is continuous from 
one poet’s garden to another. The primrose “palely 
burning through the night’”’ immediately carries our 
mind over to Blake’s trellis: 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
Through the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand and eye, 
Dared frame thy fearful symmetry? - 


And that vision, in its turn, reflects a new light on 
to what we may perhaps dare to call the personality of 
the primrose, and so we are more prepared than we 
otherwise might be to appreciate a poem by Edmund 
Blunden in which, taking Shakespeare to task for 
slandering the primrose by using it in those two phrases, 
“the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire,’ and the 
“primrose path of dalliance,’’ he replies that the prim- 
rose’s proper character is that of an “‘emblem of early 
seeking, early finding,’’ that its frailness is a 


Frailness whose patience stills the moody cries 

Of old Time struggling through chaotic skies 

Where the lashed sleet-gust foams, buffetting and blinding. 
And then were ever the light in his calm eyes, 

May after May, a star so dear and mild 

That love by the evening bell and you beguiled 

Thinks Echo charmed to your still bell replies; 

Pilgrim to whom the weaker sort will turn 

Their pale looks, and your pale resolve responds, 

Your paths are peace, they comfort and not burn... . 


We have, in short, a symbolism, not the conven- 
tionalized symbolism of the churches, small in vocabu- 
lary, but a symbolism based on the whole “furniture of 
earth and choir of heaven’’ which all the poets share 
and draw upon and which is ours too if we ever gaze 
at a star or at a primrose. Each poet uses his own 
image, but each image is lit from the reflected rays of 
all the other images. 

But the personal attitudes and insights we gain 
from eavesdropping on the poets are not susceptible 
to regulation and codification, those curses of the types 
of religious experience which have been corralled into 
churches, caparisoned and caricatured: and strangled 
at the same time. The religion mediated by poetry 
is not subjected, but acts under a divine laissez faire: 


O childish mind!—last night to rapture won 
In marvel of wild Orion; now to sink 
Earthward; and by the flames of a dwarf sun 
Find a like happiness in a single pink. 


And it is only after writing the above that I notice 
that the subject of all my sentences seems suddenly to 
have changed from what it ought to be, Walter de la 
Mare, to the religion of poetry in general. An_invol- 
untary testimony, perhaps, to the fact that all real 
art is anonymous just because it is universal. 

I began by saying that Mr. de la Mare is some- 
times shallowly referred to as a dreamer. He uses, as 
I said, the imagery of dreams, but often he handles, 
and very successfully, the material vulgarly called 
‘Tealistic’”—in an unrealistic sense of that word, of 
course. Here is one example of such writing which is a 
note on the un-Narcissistic attitude which is common 
to all true poets, and extraordinarily uncommon 
among those who compound their religion with just 
-the right amounts of anise and cummin and who con- 
sider carefully which pew they will rent: 


One in the Public Gallery 
The Seraph scanned the murderer in the dock— 
The motionless Judge, beneath the court-room clock, 
The listening jury, warders, counsel, Clerk; 
Ay, one and all who shared that deepening dark; 
And then, as I shunned to see, 
He turned his burning eyes and looked at me. 


The President Comments : 
For Forty Years | 


FOR TWO DAYS recently All Souls’ Church in 
Washington, D. C., celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of the coming to that parish of Dr. and Mrs. 
U. G. B. Pierce. It was truly a notable occasion. 
On Sunday morning, a thousand people crowded the 
great church to pay tribute by their presence to the 
preacher and pastor, the public servant and loving 
friend, who for two score years had been their teacher 
and minister. And then, on Monday evening, nearly 
half that number gathered for the informal reception 
in Pierce Hall, to listen to words of praise from friends 
and neighbors and colleagues, to share the pleasure of 
watching Dr. and Mrs. Pierce receive the magnificent 
birthday cake, and —by far the best of all—to hear 
the witty and gracious words of response from both 
guests of honor. 

To remain in one parish for forty years is, in it- 
self, a rare achievement for a minister in these times; 
but to have built up the church with steady and 
statesmanlike skill, so that it is at the end stronger 
in every way than at any previous time, is well-nigh 
unique. The congratulations showered upon All 
Souls’ Church and upon Dr. and Mrs. Pierce were 
deserved more fully than is often the case, for they 
sprang from recognition of a magnificent record 
mounting steadily toward a grand climax. 

Great as has been the ministry of Dr. Pierce in 
his own church, it must not be forgotten that his in- 
fluence has spread far beyond any merely parochial 
borders. For one thing, All Souls’ ministers to a 
constantly shifting body of transient dwellers in the 
national capital. I suspect that almost every Uni- 
tarian church in the land has at least one member 
who at one time or another lived for a while in Wash- 
ington and attended All Souls’. (At the reception the 
other evening I recognized people from a dozen Uni- 
tarian churches, literally from Maine to California.) 
There is probably no Unitarian preacher today whose 
word has reached more widely or counted for more 
in the lives of Unitarians everywhere. The Wash- 
ington pulpit is a national figure in the right use of 
that overworked term. 

Then, too, there is the immeasurable influence of 
“The Soul of the Bible.’”’ Since 1907, more than 
40,000 copies have been sold, and the sales during the 
first two months of 1941 were greater than a year 
ago. 

It was a privilege to participate in such a cele- 
bration and to say a few words to try to express the 
high regard in which our whole Unitarian fellowship 
holds Dr. Pierce. But what filled my mind and 
heart as I returned to Boston was the realization that 
for forty years our church has been represented in 
Washington by a man who speaks with the author- 
ity of character, “rightly dividing the word of truth,” 
influencing modern-minded people because he under- 
stands the realities that are timeless. 

F. M.E. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Officials 
Should Not Edit 
But Just Officiate 


To the Editor: 

May I place myself on record in support 
of Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith’s proposal 
that the delegates at the next annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association 
in May be offered the opportunity to elect, 
if they see fit, an independent board for 
the management of The Christian Register? 
This, I think, is what Dr. Gray-Smith had 
in mind, and it is imperative that this be 
done, if The Christian Register is to con- 
tinue its tradition as a free religious jour- 
nal. 

In my opinion, we present-day Uni- 
tarians would be betrayers of our trust if 
we permitted The Christian Register to be- 
come a denominational house organ, edited 
by officials of our fellowship, able as they 
might be. We may indeed need a denomi- 
national house organ, but many of us do 
not want to see The Christian Register per- 
forming that function. It would be some- 
thing new under the sun, almost a miracle, 
if denominational officials kept the col- 
umns of their paper absolutely free and 
admitted articles and letters questioning 
their methods, objectives, ideas, philos- 
ophy, or the worth-whileness of the results 
of their departments in view of the amount 
of money spent. Even if this could hap- 
pen, it is not the business of the officers of 
our Association to edit our church journal. 
We have elected them or they have been 
appointed by our directors to do other 
work, and we want results in their respec- 
tive fields, to produce which they should be 
taxing their energies to the utmost, with- 
out taking on editorial burdens and re- 
sponsibilities. 

This whole matter should receive the 
careful attention of our delegates at the 
May meeting. Why should the plight of 
The Christian Register not become a con- 
cern of our entire Unitarian fellowship and 
funds be raised to issue it on a free and in- 
dependent basis? The Unitarian Service 
Committee is asking us for thousands of 
dollars for the victims of the war in Europe. 
Our people respond where they see a real 
need. Can we not convince Unitarians 
throughout the country of the need of 
maintaining a free religious journal and 
secure their financial assistance to this 
end? Why can we not establish a founda- 
tion for The Christian Register? I think 
it can be done if the matter is rightly pre- 
sented to our Unitarian people. The next 
May meeting shculd provide the oppor- 
tunity to lay the matter before our churches 
for their serious consideration. 

William H. Gysan. 
Unitarian Minister to Students 
in Greater Boston. 
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Annual Meeting 
Should Decide 


To the Editor: 

The vehemence of the opposition to the 
new plan for the support and the control of 
The Register, definitely suggests that;there 
is a considerable body of Unitarian opinion 
that believes there is enough talent in 
Unitarianism to conduct a religious paper 
free from all taint of institutional direction. 
To discover how large this is, the whole 
matter should certainly be placed before 
the annual meeting of the Association. 
Dr. Gray-Smith proposes an independent 
Board of Journalism. If this board is wisely 
chosen, it can, without any doubt, evolve 
a plan whereby The Register can continue 
to be, not only a journal of sane and pro- 
ductive criticism, but also an organ of an 
aroused, aggressive and intelligent liber- 
alism. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 

Weston, Mass. 


A Shackled Register 
Is Worthless 


To the Editor: 

As a subscriber to The Christian Register, 
I confess that I am amazed at the turn of 
events which seems to be engineered by 
an arbitrary “putting on of the screws” 
under the implementation of authoritarian 
control. 

It seems to me inevitable that any be- 
liever in intellectual democracy will be 
stunned. I know what I should think of 
a college newspaper that was run by the 
college administration; and I think I 
know what a protest would ensue if a po- 
litical administration should take over the 
only journalistic organ for giving us 
“news” of what the government is doing. 

All my life I have thought of Uni- 
tarianism as liberal because it believed in 
liberating the minds of its constituency 
for the expression of their excellence. I 
have believed in it as standing for the 
democratic way, especially in the world of 
ideas. I have thought of liberal religion 
as a framework for freedom of thought, 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of expression, 
but especially, freedom of communication. 
How else can any organization pretend to 
be democratic at all?—except by main- 
taining an area of experience in which a 
community of spirit can organically deter- 
mine its form from within? 

This I had thought was the meaning 
of the democratic religious community— 
the only way I know of to secure in spiritual 
life the being a member, one of another. 
I had believed that formalism and institu- 
tionalism and hierarchical notions of con- 
trol were precisely what a liberal com- 
munity of spirit was to escape from. In 


what other sense, pray, can an “‘organiza- 
tion’’ of religious purpose justify its claim 
to liberalism? There could be no democ- 
racy in religion or religion harmonic with 
the democratic way of life, if this were not 
so. 

I am not interested in loyalty to the 
American Unitarian Association, as such. 
At least I do not consider such an attitude 
to have anything whatever to do with re- 
ligious experience or even with democratic 
experience. And it appears it has nothing 
certainly to do with spiritual experience. 
Or does it mean that the Association has 
no room for Emersonian functionalism or 
experientialism any longer? If so, I 
should no longer be interested in “official’”’ 
Unitarianism. 

I have noticed in my limited experience 
with it that the tonality of its leadership 
has become more and more strident, pre- 
sumably under the guise of securing vital- 
ity. But it has not moved in the direction 
of spiritual vitality, only institutionalistic 
vitality. As I review the circumstances 
leading up to the coup d’état in regard to 
The Register, I hear ringing through the 
whole procedure, that same tonality that 
substitutes direct action for crystallized 
conviction, conviction crystallized out of 
the matrix of mutual understanding. 
What is happening, I ask, to intellectual 
democracy in Unitarianism? 

I know that value and quality and sig- 
nificance of human experience are not 
voted in by any board of directors; that 
verbalistic fiat does not create free jour- 
nalism; that putting a publication “in the 
hands of the officers of the Association’’ 
does not guarantee anything I am con- 
cerned with in regard to intellectual free- 
dom. I am not interested in a religious 
newspaper; indeed, I never heard of such 
a thing. And one can hardly put ‘a 
stronger emphasis on the spiritual life of 
our fellowship” by denying the only 
mechanism that makes it possible. But 
worst of all is the promise of “more care- 
fully planned provision for informed dis- 
cussion of controversial questions’—as if 
this were merely a euphemism for of- 
ficially slanted propaganda. 

In the field of values leading to intel- 
lectual growth I am in no way interested in 
being restricted merely to what the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association may choose to 
feel responsible for. And when I am told 
that “this responsibility will be first to the 
board of directors, and then to the fellow- 
ship as a whole, as should be the case in a 
democratic body’’—I know that the kind of 
intellectual integrity that I prize has dis- 
integrated. Imagine saying to a town 
meeting in New England that only:such 
matters shal! come before it as the select- 
men shall arrange for, and that the select- 
men will consider themselves responsible 
first to themselves and then to the citizens. 
Why, this would sound like the folk-lore of 
a closed corporation! 

No; I want no official nor any board to 


_ of our Unitarian churches. 


guarantee my right to intellectual democ- 
racy by asserting in high formal tones that 
he or they will promise to be responsible 
for it. 
Edward A. Post. 
Boston University. 


How Regrettable that It 


Should So Resemble 


Sabotage 


To the Editor: 

One element which appealed to me most 
in the Report of the Appraisal Commis- 
sion was what it said about the democracy 
These are the 
words: “‘They will be thoroughly com- 
mitted to the practice of democracy within 
their own organized life. Within their 
Own area, they will serve as laboratories 
where new techniques of a growing demo- 
cratic process may be developed and tested, 
for a liberal church can use the processes 
of democratic cooperative activity more 
fully than is possible in almost any other 
organization. They will be constantly on 
the alert to detect any encroachment of 
autocratic control within themselves or 
among their several units.” 

Rightly or wrongly, it does seem to many 
of our ministers and laymen that the action 
of the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association with regard to The 
Christian Register makes possible such au- 
tocratiec control. It is unfortunate that 
even the appearance of such evil should 
come at a time when we, of all people, be- 
cause we are pledged to such democratic 
faith, need to set before the world an ex- 
ample of unquestionable democracy and 
good faith. 

The board has acted within its power, 
but by failing to take our people into its 
confidence before it took final action upon 
such a fundamental change, it acted un- 
wisely and undemocratically. This is 
true of the first action taken in the autumn 
of 1939 and of the present action. In the 
autumn of 1939 some of us urged an ap- 
peal to all readers of The Register and to 
all Unitarians. We even drafted a recom- 
mended text for such an appeal. It was 
summarily dismissed by the board of di- 
rectors. Later, on November 6, 1939, the 
Cambridge Association of Ministers ap- 
pealed unanimously for an editorial board 
whose special function should be to de- 
velop an independent but cooperative 
editorial policy. These pleas were un- 
heeded; the control of The Register was 
passed into the hands of the division of 
promotion and publications. We feared at 
that time that The Register would become 
a “house organ.”’ The administration in- 
dignantly repudiated the idea. An ad- 
visory board was set up for The Register. 
What the activities and responsibilities of 
this advisory board were, I do not know. 
But every attempt was made to “lean 
over backward” in creating the impression 


that The Register was free and not a house 
organ. However, it is well known that 
there was friction, particularly over an 
article by Forest Davis, a member of the 
advisory board. Whether or not that 
article was ill-advised—and I happen to 
think that it was—this friction grew up 
under the plan established by the adminis- 
tration and the board of directors. 

It is hard for one on the outside to be- 
lieve that the present action is wholly un- 
related to that friction. While the advis- 
ory board of The Christian Register was 
created by the administration and the 
board, it was another special committee of 
the board which studied the situation and 
recommended the present action. It is 
significant that this special committee ar- 
rived at its conclusion, made its recom- 
mendation to the board, and that the 
board took action without the knowledge of 
at least two members of the advisory board 
of The Register, including its chairman. 
There may be some good reason for this, 
but to those of us on the outside it looks 
like confused and undemocratic procedure. 

I have been able to find no distinction be- 
tween The Register as it will exist under 
this plan and a “‘house organ” of promotion 
under the control of the administration of 
the A. U. A. I happen to have great con- 
fidence in the officers of the Association 
into whose hands the control of The Regis- 
ter will pass, but this is beside the point. 
Fundamental distinctions and fundamen- 
tal principles are at stake. My confidence 
in and my loyalty to these officers makes 
me want to protect them against the im- 
plications of this new plan. I do not 
think for a moment that these officers wish 
to limit free journalism, but under this 
system they will be given the power and 
subjected to the temptation of limiting free 
journalism. They are already very busy 
and under great pressure, and if I am not 
wrong in my judgment, they will be busier 
still and under still greater pressure in the 
next few years. Under such circum- 
stances the line between free discussion and 
wise discussion will be very difficult to 
draw. Dr. Eliot’s own words anticipate 
this difficulty: ‘‘more carefully planned pro- 
vision for informed discussion of contro- 
versial questions.’’ Perhaps these officers 
will succeed in satisfying everyone, but we 
cannot base our policy on exceptional 
personnel now in office. Others will fol- 
low who may not be so successful. The 
giving of such power to administrative 
officers automatically creates an attitude 
of demoralizing suspicion among the rank 
and file of those who are jealous of free 
discussion. We should protect our officers 
against such demoralizing suspicion. Un- 
der democratic procedure we do so by 
providing a system of checks and balances 
which stands no matter how great the gift 
or how great our confidence in those who 
are called to lead us at any given time. 
The distinction between a house organ in 
control of administration and promotion, 


and a journal of free opinion under an 
Editorial Board is such a check and bal- 
ance. 

The A. U. A. plans to appropriate $2,500 
for The Register, as against an independent 
income of some $6,000. To take such 
drastic action without a clear and final 
statement to those who are responsible for 
the $6,000 income, without submitting the 
issue to them and to the annual meeting 
which is our highest representative author- 
ity, seems to me unwise and undemocratic. 
There is a very disquieting statement in 
Karl Mannheim’s “Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction’”’: ‘“To them it does 
not matter that in certain fields freedom 
has gone; only social types who . . . have 
previously learned to use and value freedom 
of thought, lament its loss.”” I understand 
that this action passed the board of direc- 
tors with only one dissenting voice. Can 
it be that Mannheim has spoken to our 
condition? 

For these reasons I believe that this ac- 
tion of the board should be appealed to 
the annual meeting. I should like to know 
whether our constituency at large wants a 
house organ or a journal of opinion. These 
are times when we should measure our ac- 
tion by principles and the esprit de corps of 
our fellowship, above personalities. 

The present editor of The Christian Regis- 
ter has edited the journal with great ability 
during a particularly difficult time. He 
has done much to breathe new life into 
The Register. The present issue is an issue 
of principle and not of personality, but the 
termination of his service as editor of The 
Register will be a great loss to its readers 
and to the Unitarian movement. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 

First Parish of Cambridge, Mass. 


The Job Before 
Which Our 
Leaders Balk 


To the Editor: 

A long London Times editorial (called 
“great”? by the New Hampshire editor, 
J. M. Langley, who reprinted it in The 
Concord Monitor) compels me to write 
you again on the subject of my April 1st 
letter. The Times: the twin scourges of 
war and unemployment must be abolished 
—and not with negative punitive measures, 
but positively, with a new social order. 
The 19th century ideals of political lib- 
eralism must be extended to social and 
economic areas. Both individuals and 
nations must examine and reconcile the 
other fellow’s position, before initiating 
self-beneficial social and economic actions. 
Else perpetual unemployment and war. 

This Times program comes right home to 
the third function of the church—criti- 
cism of the social and economic order. 
Problems in human relations block the 
Times program. We know enough eco- 
nomic and social laws to make a good start, 
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and we shall learn from doing. But stub- 
born, stupid human nature keeps us on 
dead center. 

Human nature is the province of the 
church. The church has for centuries 
dealt with personal human qualities with- 
out following up from Sunday to Monday 
—to say nothing of the rest of the week. 
But just think what our 200,000 American 
clergymen could do, each in his little 
group, but with cooperative teamwork ade- 
quate to such a large-scale common enter- 
prise. 

Last issue I quoted 2,500 Unitarian 
ministers and laity as rating this third 
function of the church—application of 
spiritual principles to social and economic 
problems—as equal in importance to the 
other two—worship and religious educa- 
tion. In the light of this vote and the 
Times editorial (which merely restates 
more eloquently and more authorita- 
tively what has been said a hundred times 
before) why do not Unitarians act? 

Since April 1 it has been intimated to 
me that my suggestion of a pioneering job 
on the third function is both logical and in 
accordance with Unitarian traditions, but 
that too few will be interested; that too 
many Unitarians are east of the Con- 
necticut and too many rich and or Re- 
publican. I take little stock in this: my 
correspondent overlooks the intelligence 
of Unitarians. They have read about war 
and unemployment even if they haven’t 
experienced either sufficiently to arouse 
the emotional drive of the Methodists. 
We can go a long way on intelligence. In 
fact, for this particular job perhaps it is the 
sine qua non. 

But intelligence has its limitations. It 
will not go to work on a job without ade- 
quate organization and equipment; only 
emotionalism will do that. Adequate 
leadership is essential, and thus far Dr. 
Eliot and Mr. Furber have refused that 
leadership. 

Intelligence has no patience with set- 
ting one man to build a Brooklyn Bridge; 
hence a large share of the denominational 
effort must go into the program. And 
other denominations must be enlisted; let 
people get their spiritual strength where 
they can but let them use it together 
exactly as we have learned to manage our 
physical strength. 

Neither has intelligence any patience 
with saddling busy people with profound 
economic researches; hence some division 
of labor technique must fix the limits for 
consideration of spiritual principles by 
church groups and leave to economists 
and others the work that belongs to them. 

Primitive experimental League efforts 
with this problem have proved that a 
good many ministers would like to tackle 
the job and that many laymen here and 
there have found the experiments very 
interesting. I think these experiments 
and the daily front-page headlines have 
cleared the decks for action. I think our 
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most conservative people will listen to 
a horse-sense program. 
Harold M. Davis. 


Nashua, N. H. 


P.S.—I expressed considerable ire in my 
last letter and still feel it—have for a long 
time. I may be all wrong—frequently am— 
but it seems to me from Miss Twiss’ ar- 
ticle and Mr. Furber’s preoccupation with 
trivialities that our Unitarian leadership 
with respect to first things first is sound 
asleep, anything but courageous, and that 
the imminent changes in The Register are 
subconscious efforts to protect a policy 
that will wreck both denomination and 
League. 

When a job desperately needs doing it 
is nothing short of outrageous that the two 
organizations, almost uniquely equipped 
with the capacity and traditions for lead- 
ership, should refuse the responsibility, to 
say nothing of making organizational 
changes that sabotage that capacity. 


Appearance 
and Reality 


To the Editor: 

This current, April 1, number of The 
Christian Register contains some rather 
surprising matter: namely, the letters in 
the ‘‘Family Circle’ department referring 
to the recently announced change in the 
Register’s management and policy. One 
reads them with some delight, some regret, 
and a lot of surprise. Delight, because 
they indicate a deep though belated in- 
terest in The Register, and a laudable con- 
cern for its freedom. Regret, because in 
the heat of feeling unkind and unfair state- 
ments are made. But surprise most of all, 
because they make us wonder where these 
gentlemen have been; asleep? What did 
they think was happening? What did 
they expect? If they think we have here 
the culmination of a deep-laid plot on the 
part of the A. U. A. board to capture The 
Register and turn it into a propaganda 
sheet, they are wrong. Have they forgot- 
ten the constant and suffocating obstacle 
The Register has faced in the indifference 
and the captious criticism of this Unitarian 
fellowship of ours, which has not really 
supported the paper for the last 50 years? 
Why take it out on an administration who 
are doing the only thing they can do to 
save the paper, when the fault for its pre- 
dicament lies squarely with us? Have 
they forgotten that for 30 years the paper 
was rescued from disaster by the gener- 
osity of Mr. George H. Ellis, who made 
good out of his own pocket an annual deficit 
of three thousand dollars; and that when 
he had to stop the A. U. A. stepped into 
the breach and made up an even greater 
annual deficit? Have they forgotten that 
we are a singularly difficult body for any 
editor to please; that we have made life a 
burden to every person who has attempted 
that post? Have they forgotten that 


The Christian Register board has tried 
every expedient to keep the paper afloat— 
a cheaper printer, new format, new type- 
face, collaboration with The Universalist 
Leader, lower subscription fee, reduced 
size, fortnightly issues, until in despera- 
tion they have been driven to accept this 
offer of the A. U. A.? 

The chief complaint seems to be that 


‘The Register has now forfeited its freedom. 


How do we know it has? It is in the hands 
of our own fellow Unitarians; to whom our 
boasted traditions of freedom in thought 
and speech are presumably as precious as 
tous. If we cannot trust them, what fools 
we were to elect them to office! And we 
must be blind if we cannot see that in the 
simple act of publishing these letters The 
Register has already established not only 
its freedom, but its magnanimity, at a 
point never surpassed in its history. 

A quotation from The Universalist 
Leader is to the effect that something once 
done cannot be undone; the paper cannot 
be put back as it was. Why not? One 
can safely venture the prophecy that if 
those of us who profess to feel so strongly 
about all this matter would use their energy 
in securing the three great requisites for 
such an enterprise, which are, first, an 
editor; second, enough subscribers; third, 
enough advertisers, the A. U. A. board 
would literally tumble over themselves to 
hand the paper back to us with their bless- 
ing and their fervent gratitude. 

We can have The Register back whenever 
we want it and show that we deserve it. 
Meanwhile we are making a poor return 
to those who are keeping The Register 
alive for us on the chance that such a time 
will come. 

Charles E. Park. 

Boston, Mass. 


(See editorial in this issue.—Ed.) 


When You Are Up 
It Is Safe to 
Kick the Ladder Down 


To the Editor: 

As a Unitarian and subscriber to The 
Christian Register of many years standing, 
I venture to express the hope that the 
present plan for making the magazine a 
house organ for the American Unitarian 
Association is to be merely a temporary 
plan. No one, I feel sure, admires the 
members of the present A. U. A. adminis- 
tration more than I do; but it is most im- 
portant for the health of the denomination 
that there should be ample and unre- 
stricted opportunity for the public ex- 
pression of criticism of our officers by mem- 
bers of the denomination. 

If this opportunity had not been avyail- 
able to us during the previous administra- 
tion, Dr. Eliot and many of his associates 
would probably not be where they are to- 


day; and that, in my opinion, would be a 
distinct loss to the cause of religious lib- 
eralism. 
John G. Greene. 
Boston, Mass. 


New England vs. 
The World 


To the Editor: 

I am sending a check for renewal of my 
subscription to The Register but I deeply 
regret the change that is being made. 

In spite of the fact that the greatest bits 
of announcements were about the New 
England section, Mr. Jones made the 
paper acceptable to those of us in New 
York who are interested in matters of 
world-wide importance from the Uni- 
tarian or liberal point of view. 

Belle E. Goldwater. 

New York, N. Y. 


Appreciation of 
Our Policy 


To the Editor: 

I was much impressed with the March 
1st issue, particularly the articles, ‘‘Mal- 
vern—A Name for the Future” and “Can 
the Church Work Effectively in the Field 
of Social Amelioration?’ I am glad that 
your journal is giving attention to current 
social problems. 

Gilbert T. Hunter. 

Norfolk, Va. 


The Ethics of 
Letting Children 
Starve 


To the Editor: 

Recent letters in the Family Circle op- 
posing the plan of the National Committee 
on Food for the Five Small Democracies, 
have moved me to write this letter. 

“Let them starve!’’ This seems to be the 
ery of those who oppose the food plan. It 
is certainly a far cry from the implied pur- 
pose of men and women in a religious body 
which asserts belief in the dignity of man, 
the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality. Or a far cry from the tasks of 
those who have faith in the brotherhood of 
man. That “brotherhood,” I have been led 
to believe, places no bounds upon the circle 
of fraternity. This, I note, is contrary to 
the brotherhood of Mrs. James Z. Hanner, 
whose brotherhood is an _ ethnological 
affair. So is Hitler’s. I don’t care much 
for either. 

I agree with Edwin H. Wilson that 
those who believe Britain’s cause is fur- 
thered by deliberate starvation of the five 
‘small democracies, are mistaken. I seem 
to recall Dr. Dexter made the statement 
here last summer that revolt among the 
people of conquered territories was largely 


wishful thinking. Feeding or not feeding 
these people is outside the realm of military 
strategy. It is in the field of human and 
religious understanding. The safeguards 
proposed by the Hoover Committee make 
it so. 

The significant matter is this: Men, 
women, and children are starving. Our 
failure to respond to their need (our 
brothers) places upon us the responsibility 
for greater misery, greater degradation. 
It is a negation of our religious faith. 

Shedding of ‘‘tears in private’’ and shout- 
ing “Let them starve” in public is a peculiar 
way to practice our religious faith. It rivals 
the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pharisees 
in Matthew XXIII. 

I realize the difficulty of maintaining re- 
ligious principles and practice in the pres- 
ent world. But to say that it is impossible 
is to deny the truth of those principles, and 
to attempt to justify the impossibility 
results only in hogwash. If our convictions 
relative to the dignity of man, the worth of 
human personality, the brotherhood of 
man are true, and I believe they are, we 
must always act as though they were. 

John W. Brigham. 

Castine, Me. 


Books for 
Soldiers 


To the Editor: 
I would like to recommend that every- 
one who can, send books for the use of our 
soldiers at the following forts and camps: 
Fort Williams, Portland, Me. 
Fort Preble, Portland, Me. 
Fort Constitution, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Fort Ethan Allen, Burlington, Vt. 
Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. 
Fort Wright, New London, Conn. 
Fort Edwards, Fort Edwards, Mass. 
Fort Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
Fort Banks, Winthrop, Mass. 
Fort Rodman, New Bedford, Mass. 
Camp Blending, Stark, Fla. 
Camp Hulen, Texas. 
Fort Jackson, Fort Jackson, 8S. C. 
Fort MacArthur, San Pedro, Calif. 
Camp Livingston, Alexandria, La. 
Josephine F. Johnson. 
Library Chairman of the 
Cheerful Letter. 

Milton, Mass. 


Work with Men 
in Army Camps 


To the Editor: 

At a time when there is talk about vice 
conditions around our army camps, it 
seems to me that the work Mr. Sands and 
his committee are doing with the soldiers 
and sailors at Fort Sheridan and the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Base is particularly 
significant. 

On Saturday, March 15, after a well 
planned day of interesting sight-seeing, 


Mr. Sands brought 25 soldiers to the 
People’s Liberal Church for a party which 
was sponsored by the Vanguard Young 
People’s Club of my church. All together 
there was a crowd of about 60 young people 
and a most interesting and wholesome eve- 
ning was spent in square dancing, modern 
dancing, refreshments, and general fun. 

After a week of army activity and lack 
of contact with everyday people in normal 
relationships, the soldiers seemed deeply 
appreciative for the opportunity to meet 
young people of their own age where there 
was a wholesome direction of physical and 
emotional energies into proper and normal 
channels similar to the type of life which 
many had enjoyed back in their home 
communities. Mr. Sands arranges such 
tours and parties every week end and has 
other churches cooperating with his very 
fine program. Surely he is making a very 
positive contribution to a very important 
problem. Incidentally, one of the boys in 
Mr. Sands’ group was a Unitarian from 
Duxbury, Mass. 

Donald Harrington. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thirty-five Years Off! 


To the Editor: 

If—as The Register says, p. 188—Dr. 
Eliot is going to the 15th anniversary cele- 
bration of the University of Chicago, per- 
haps the A. U. A. has invented some kind 
of time-machine, for the celebration would 
have occurred in 1906. 

Lewis Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


P. S. Perhaps you meant the 50th 
anniversary—to which (advt.) all persons 
who really care about perpetuating the 
great contributions of the greatest insti- 
tutional contributor to human wisdom in 
the world can and should contribute 
through the 50th anniversary gift. U. of 
Chicago former students among Register 
readers please note, especially L. A. D. 


(We meant neither the one nor the 
other but merely ‘‘followed copy’’ and the 
copy was incorrect! Sorry.—Ed.) 


Or Better Still— 
Greek Orthodox 


To the Editor: 

Don’t you think that a person whose re- 
ligious life is bounded by the issue of 
whether Communion is served or not; or 
who thinks it is of more than passing im- 
portance what service is used for admission 
to membership, ought to enter the Episco- 
palian fold? He certainly won’t be at home 
with us—or we with him. 

Julia N. Budlong. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


(We would suppose that, J. N. B., 
except that we are going out of the sup- 
posing business.— Ed.) 
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Opportunities 
for Service 
in Britain 


The Unitarian Service Committee re- 
cently received from Miss Rosalind Lee a 
letter of acknowledgment for the $600 
cabled to England in February in which 
she says: 

“Please convey my very warm gratitude 
on behalf of all our churches for this gen- 
erous contribution from American Uni- 
tarians for relief in this country. I will 
keep you informed how it is spent. I feel 
sure our ministers in certain areas can 
make very good use of it. It may do 
much to assuage the first bitterness of the 
effects of Blitz.’ 

In addition, another draft for 150 pounds 
has recently been sent and Miss Lee reports 
that she is using the money sent by the 
Service Committee through our ministers 
in thirty churches which have suffered 
most severely from bombing. The Service 
Committee has assured Miss Lee that ad- 
ditional funds will be sent to her for the re- 
lief of our British Unitarians and others 
as they are needed, and the Committee 
would very much appreciate contributions 
for this purpose. The need is very great 
and the Service Committee desires to be 
able to meet such needs as fully as possi- 
ble. 

A recent letter from Rev. Leonard 
Mason, one of our London ministers, has 
intimated that there might be an oppor- 
tunity for the Service Committee to send 
workers to supplement the overworked 
parish ministers, particularly in the 
bombed areas. The Service Committee 
has offered to supply such workers and has 
requested Mr. Mason and our English 
associates to tell us exactly the type of per- 
son that they desire. 

An indication of the usefulness of the 
churches in the present situation in Great 
Britain is contained in the following ac- 
count, written by one of our English min- 
isters: 

“The incessant air raids on London have 
imposed many difficulties upon our church- 
es and also presented them with great 
opportunities of service. I write of one 
church which is typical of those which 
have felt the full force of the raids. 

“Fortunately, throughout all the time 
since September last our premises have 
escaped all but very minor damage and 
we have therefore been able to maintain 
our worship and work relatively unim- 
paired. 

“The first service we were called upon to 
render was that of offering refuge and 
shelter to those of our own congregation 
who had lost or had to leave their homes. 
They came to live in a basement school- 
room here and formed the nucleus of a 
shelter group which has been in existence 
ever since. Religious, educational and 
recreational work has been carried on 
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every night in spite of and in the very midst 
of the heaviest bombing attacks. The 
members sleep there all night and set a 
watch to keep the church and its buildings 
under surveillance through the hours of 
darkness. 

“Secondly, the larger hall is registered as 
an official Rest Centre to be used, when- 
ever the first-line Centres are filled to 


capacity, for those in the neighbourhood | 


who have been bombed out. Only once so 
far has it been used for this purpose, but 
we hold ourselves in readiness for any 
emergency and are equipped for the task. 

“Thirdly, our members assist in the 
work of the first-line Rest Centres; the 
minister conducts a religious service there 
every. Sunday, occasional entertainments 
are provided and valuable help is given 
towards securing clothing and any other 
necessities as they arise. 

“Interwoven among all this is the very 
active and often hectic work performed 
during the raids themselves—the putting 
out of fire-bombs, the salvaging of furni- 
ture, the contacting of friends who have 
lost their homes and the advising of them 
about the kind of help that is available to 
them from the public authorities. 

“Altogether indeed, the church has be- 
come a public servant, a centre of ‘collec- 
tive security’ against the disruptive forces 
now operative in social life, and a giver 
of stimulation and courage in a time of 
great stress and anxiety.” 

Still another opportunity for service in 
Great Britain has come to us in a request 
which we have had from the British As- 
sociation of Settlements. They have 
written to ask whether we could send to 
them three trained men settlement work- 
ers. One man is desired for adult educa- 
tion work in a settlement in Edinburgh; 
a second as director of boys’ work at the 
Plymouth Settlement; and a third man to 
live at Toynbee Hallin London. For these 
posts only trained and experienced male 
settlement workers are desired and the 
Service Committee is now endeavoring to 
secure them. We are informed on the 
best of authority that it is not wise to send 
to England untrained, inexperienced work- 
ers. 

Even if workers who are willing to go 
are found, which is not an easy task, the 
Service Committee will still be obliged to 
find the funds necessary for their trans- 
portation to England and their mainte- 
nance while there. The letter from the 
British Association of Settlements in part 
reads as follows: 

“The welcome that they (settlement 
workers) will have will be very great. ... 
I must say once more how much I know 
my Association will value this gesture from 
your group at this time and I hope that 
despite what I have felt compelled to say 
with regard to our conditions, we shall 
have the pleasure of welcoming two or 
more of your representatives within the 
next few months.” 


Dr. Dexter, who plans to go to Portu- 
gal to take Dr. Joy’s place until September, 
has secured permission from the State De- 
partment to go to England and it is hoped 
that he will be able to make arrangements 
for the workers, provided, of course, that 
the necessary funds are ayailable.and the 
workers found. These various oppor- 
tunities present an unrivaled opening for 
service. A disturbing feature of the pres- 
ent situation in Great Britain is that 
juvenile delinquency is rapidly increasing, 
owing to the present conditions, and the 
need for trained social workers is great. 


Two Projects in 


Aid to France 


At a special meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Committee on April 3, Mrs. 
Martha Sharp gave a special report on two 
important projects begun in Europe this 
summer, and now in progress. 

Attending Protestant services in Pau, 
Vichy, and Marseilles, Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
were asked to procure Bibles in French for 
churches in nonoccupied France. Their 
supply normally comes from Paris, and 
since that supply is now cut off, French 
civilians as well as people in internment 
camps were badly in need of Bibles. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sharp made a report to the 
American Bible Society, who .promptly 
agreed to send Bibles, and as a result the 
first shipment of Bibles has already been 
sent to Marseilles and is being distri- 
buted. 

Mrs. Sharp also reported on a request 
from the French Protestant church to be 
transmitted to the Protestant churches 
of America, for help with schools and edu- 
cational plans. The famous Protestant 
schools which have been organized in both 
occupied and nonoccupied France are in 
need of financial help if they are to con- 
tinue. The cutting of France in two, 
and the inability to send resources from 
the occupied zone to nonoccupied France 
have greatly complicated the task of the 
church. Also hundreds of Protestant Alsa- 
tian children, orphaned by the war, or in 
desperate need as a result of being driven 
out of their homeland, could be taken into 
these schools if money were available. 

“T hope that this whole problem may be 
seriously considered by our denomination 
in collaboration with others,’ said Mrs. 
Sharp, “for the future of French democracy 
depends on the teaching and nurture of its 
youth today. These schools have estab- 
lished a great tradition in communities 
such as Nimes and Chambon-sur-Lignon 
where I have visited them. The spirit of 
the Protestant groups in these two cities 
alone can bring about the regeneration of 
France, if it can be sustained.” 

The Service Committee appointed a 
special committee to study this request, 
and asked Dr. Dexter to investigate further 
the needs and possibilities when he visits 
France. 7 


Rescued from 
Occupied France 


After being stranded in occupied France 
since last spring, unable to be reached by 
‘their mother, who lives in Minneapolis, 
Minn., two American-born children, Mon- 
ique and Pierre Boutet, arrived safely in 
New York April 8. The family’s reunion 
is the result of cooperative effort by Catho- 
lics, Jews, Unitarians, Methodists, the 
Unitarian Service Committee and other 
service organizations. 

Madame Mado Quere Boutet, an Amer- 
ican citizen of French extraction, left her 
children, aged 12 and 9, in France with her 
mother, before the war broke out. After 
the war began, when the grandmother died, 
the children were left to the care of an 
aunt, who took them to western France. 
Since the invasion, no word was heard of 
the children until October. Then the State 
Department located the children, and re- 
ported their whereabouts to the mother. 
But no agency she appealed to was able to 
get the children out of occupied France. 

Madame Boutet, at the advice of refu- 
gee friends and a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, finally told her story to 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis. 
He immediately referred the case to the 
Unitarian Service Committee, which, 
through its commissioner abroad, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, enlisted the cooperation of 
consular officials and Red Cross workers, 
and got the children safely out of France. 
Since February, Monique and Pierre have 
been cared for in Lisbon by the Unitarian 
Service Committee. They sailed for Amer- 
ica March 29 on the S. S. “Excalibur.” 


Fort Sheridan 
Recreation Program 


The Channing Club, the young people’s 
group of Chicago’s First Church, has had 
an opportunity to cooperate in one of 
the projects of our Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Under the direction of Daniel 
Sands, the committee has been active in 
providing a recreation program for the 
boys newly drafted at Fort Sheridan in 
Waukegan, Ill. A large number of these 
recruits are very young and are undergoing 
the rigors of army life for the first time; 
therefore, they are most appreciative of any 
sort of civilian contact where they may re- 
lax with friendly and congenial people. 
The Channing Club has given a series of 
victrola dances on Saturday evenings at 
which the boys from Fort Sheridan are 
entertained. We have imported girls 

. from the Y. W. C. A. and from various or- 
ganizations around the University of 
Chicago. But the most valuable importa- 
tion has been that of a professional folk 
dance caller who has taught us many 
kinds of reels and square dances. This 
has been the best method of mixing up the 


crowd and of making everyone feel at ease. 
It is significant that after one of our parties 
a soldier remarked that for the first time 
since he had joined the service he had not 
been painfully conscious of his uniform in 
a gathering of civilians. We are glad he 
enjoyed himself. But it should also be 
observed that from the feminine point of 
view no apologies need be made for the 
uniforms. 


Have You a 
Pulpit Gown? 


One of the chaplains would like a pulpit 
gown and fifteen choir robes for the Sun- 
day service in camp. Churches sometimes 
have them hanging about unused. Please 
call Mr. Malick, director of camp activities, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston. Laf. 2771. 


Refugee Wins 
Scholarship 


André du Bouchet, 16-year-old French 
boy whom the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee brought to America in December, has 
just won a four-year prize scholarship at 
Amherst College. Competing with 700 
other boys, in the field of Greek language 
and literature, André came off with flying 
colors. He has been studying this winter 
and spring at Loomis School, finishing his 
college preparatory work. His father and 
mother, who were also brought to this 
country by Mrs. Sharp in December, are 
living in Brookline. 


Over the Top 


The Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces with pride that Unitarians through- 
out the country have sent the Committee’s 
fund drive over the top. On April 8, the 
fund went over the $35,000 mark. The 
success of the campaign for “the second 
mile’”’ has made possible the numerous en- 
terprises the Service Committee has car- 
ried on from November. 

Now of course new plans and new funds 
will be needed for the next year, since the 
$35,000 campaign was for work to May 1, 
but Rev. Harry J. Hooper, director of the 
campaign, is confident that Unitarians 
will continue to support the important 
humanitarian work being done in their 
name. 


News from Churches 
on the Continent 


Word has just come from Koloszvar in 
Transylvania which had recently been re- 
united to Hungary. A meeting of the 
Church General Assembly was held on 
January 12. Dr. Bela Varga, who has 
been the bishop of the Transylvanian 
church, has resigned as he has accepted a 
call as professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Koloszvar. Also, the lay presi- 


dent of the Transylvanian church has re- 
signed. News has reached here that Dr. 
Boros, the retired bishop, died on January 
26. 

Word has come from Denmark that the 
church in Copenhagen is carrying on as 
well as could be expected. 

We also have had cards from Dr. van 
Holk in Holland and Miss van Elten, the 
former office secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom. News is infre- 
quent but we are glad to hear that our 
friends are for the most part safe and the 
work of the churches is being carried on. 


Church of the 
Disciples Celebrates 
One-Hundredth 
Anniversary 


The 100th anniversary of the Church of 
the Disciples, in Boston, Mass., will be 
celebrated by a service of commemoration 
on Sunday, April 20, at four o’clock. Philip 
F. Clapp, chairman of the pastoral com- 
mittee, will welcome the congregation. 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Dr. Charles E. Park, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley and the acting minister, 
Rey. Charles G. McCallister, will share 
the service. Miss Helen Cheever will pay 
tribute to the women of the church, notably 
Mrs. Charles Gordon Ames and Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley. 

The Church. of the Disciples was or- 
ganized by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
April 27, 1841, on the simple basis of 
spiritual discipleship to Jesus Christ ‘“‘in 
the study and practice of Christianity.” 
It has welcomed all who could unite “in 
the freedom of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ for the worship of God and 
the service of man.’’ No pew has ever 
been sold; no seat has ever been rented. 
Members cheerfully subscribed to the 
annual expenses ‘“‘each according to his 
several ability.” 

During 100 years, the pulpit has been 
occupied by three notable ministers. At 
the death of Dr. Clarke, June 8, 1888, 
after 47 years of service, Rev. Charles 
Gordon Ames began his ministry, Janu- 
ary 1, 1889. In 1905, the society moved 
from Brookline Street and Warren Avenue 
to its present building, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The death of 
Dr. Ames, April 15, 1912, closed a ministry 
of 22 years, during the last year of which 
Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany served as 
associate minister. Dr. Rihbany’s minis- 
try continued for 27 years until 1938, 
when he became minister emeritus. In 
1940, Dr: Charles R. Joy occupied the 
pulpit for six months, until drafted for re- 
lief work abroad by the Unitarian Service 
Committee. During the current year, the 
pulpit has been ably filled by Rev. Charles 
G. McCallister, as acting minister. 
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Dr. Dexter on Way to Lisbon: 
Will Carry On Joy’s Work This Summer 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, executive director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, sailed 
for Europe April 12 on the S. S. “Excali- 
bur,” to direct service work in Portugal, 
Spain, France, and Great Britain. 

Making his headquarters in Lisbon, 
Dr. Dexter will have charge of the work in 
Europe during the absence of Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, who has served as European direc- 
tor for the Service Committee since Sep- 
tember. Dr. Joy will return to Boston in 
May to speak at the Anniversary Meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and spend the summer lecturing to col- 
leges, churches, and summer institutes 
throughout the country. 

Like other service organizations with 
workers abroad, the Unitarian Service 
Committee recognizes the importance of 
having its workers touch home base at 
least once a year. Not only is this neces- 
sary because of the nervous tension under 
which workers abroad live and work, but 
also it is essential for them to know the 
spirit and temper of things at home, and 
to share their knowledge of conditions 
abroad. There is a great demand from the 
loyal supporting constituency to have a 
firsthand message and interpretation from 
those who are actually in the field. Dr. 
Joy’s itinerary will be as extensive as 
possible, to meet this demand and to share 
his contributions with Unitarians in many 
communities. 

“The work of the Service Committee 
abroad has expanded immensely during the 
last few months, because of the bottling up 
of refugees in Portugal and southern 
France,’ said Dr. Dexter. ‘‘The new re- 
strictions of shipping facilities mean in- 
creased suffering among refugees who are 
caught and cannot get out of Europe. 

“The kind of work we are developing is 
personal service. For mass relief we must 
look to the Red Cross, but individual 
guidance, help, and encouragement are the 
task of the personal service organizations 
such as the Unitarian Service Committee 
and the Friends Service Committee. It 
isn’t only food and shelter refugees need— 
but also the feeling that they are not for- 
gotten in a hostile world—that Americans 
are interested in their safety and their fu- 
ture for democracy. 

‘A case in point is that of a distin- 
guished woman writer and her husband, 
who also had been active in fighting nazism 
in Germany and later from France. They 
were caught in unoccupied France, and 
unable to get out. A relative in this coun- 
try appealed to us in despair; we im- 
mediately cabled our representative in 
Marseilles, and the result is described in a 
letter from the relative. ‘Mr.and Mrs. B. 
are now in Portugal. Just today I have 
received a clipper letter in which for the 
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first time Mrs. B. gives me a detailed de- 
scription of the difficulties and adventures 
they had to go through. One of the main 
paragraphs of the letter deals with the 
completely unexpected letter they re- 
ceived from your representative in Mar- 
seilles; they immediately got in contact 
with him, and his letter of recommenda- 
tion became, as Mrs. B. puts it, “‘passe- 
partout for everywhere’’; difficulties which 
previously had appeared to be insurmount- 
able could suddenly be solved without de- 
lay. I want to express my gratitude for 
your great help. I really wonder whether 
they could have succeeded in reaching 
Lisbon without this passe-partout.’ 

“A new task which the Service Commit- 
tee has just undertaken is the special care 
of the thousand Protestant refugees in 
Lisbon. Part of the funds for this pur- 
pose have been contributed by the Con- 
gregational Christian Committee and the 
Central Bureau for European Relief.’ 
Dr. Dexter will act as their representative 
in Lisbon. 

His forthcoming trip to Europe will be 
Dr. Dexter’s third journey for the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. In the fall of 
1938 he initiated the work of the Commis- 
sion for Service in Czechoslovakia; and at 
the beginning of 1940, he and Mrs. Dexter 
spent three months in Europe surveying 
refugee needs for the initiation of Service 
Committee work. 

Professor Emerson also announced the 
appointment of two Service Committee 
workers in Marseilles, following Dr. Joy’s 
recent trip in southern France. Mr. and 
Mrs. Noel Field will conduct the Service 
Committee work for refugees in France, 
and assist in the educational and medical 
projects inaugurated this spring in the in- 
ternment camps. Mr. Field graduated 
from Harvard in 1924, and was for two 
years a social worker in the Massachusetts 
Department of Mental Diseases. In 1926 
he was appointed a vice-consul of career, 
and later was an assistant secretary at the 
London Naval Conference, a divisional 
assistant in the Department of State, and a 
member of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat. Before joining the Service Com- 
mittee staff, he did refugee work for the 
League of Nations. 

In his visit to England, Dr. Dexter will 
confer with Rev. Rosalind E. Lee, presi- 
dent of the British General Assembly of 
Unitarian Churches, who acts as a repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and distributes its funds con- 
tributed for British relief. Dr. Dexter 
hopes, before his return to the United 
States in the autumn, to arrange for several 
American workers in settlements and 
churches in England under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. 


A. E. von Stilli’s 
Twentieth Anniversary | 


On Sunday, March 16, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oklahoma City cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of the minis- 
try of its pastor, Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli, 
with a reception in the parish hall, called 
Daniel Hall to honor the memory of the 
late J. L. Daniel, a lifelong Unitarian, a 
devoted and generous member of the 
church and, prior to his death, its presi- 
dent emeritus. 

Two hundred members and friends of 
the beautiful church at the corner of Dewey 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street, a modern 
adaptation of the historic New England 
meetinghouse, called between the hours of 
4 and 6 o’clock. 

Daniel Hall, which had the appearance 
of a large drawing room, furnished for the 
occasion with rugs, chairs, settees and 
small tables where callers formed groups to 
drink their tea, was the scene of a happy, 
friendly gathering, inevitably so, for no 
church people in Oklahoma City are more 
cordially hospitable than they. Baskets 
and bowls of flowers, sent by admiring 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. von Stilli, added a 
brilliant color note. 

Receiving those who called to offer their 
felicitations to the minister and his wife, 
were members of the board of trustees, 
including John H. Weiland, president; 
E. B. Jeffrey, vice-president; Mrs. Fred 
Coombs, clerk; D. W. Hogan, Jr., treas- 
urer; Harold Phillips, assistant treasurer; 
Solon W. Smith, chairman of the finance 
committee; Dr. C. D. Blachly, Dr. Lucile 
Spire Blachly, John F. Blatt, Howard 
Bozarth, George H. Burress, Dr. H. H. 
Cloudman, H. J. Garrett, Dean Kirby, 
Dr. Irving Perrine, and their wives. 

Arrangements for the reception had 
been made by Mrs. W. K. Danvers and 
Mrs. A. T. Birrell, assisted by Jean Jack- 
son, Jack Tuggle, Emma Card Mills, Leon 
Towsend, Li. T. Barnes, John Byrd, C. C. 
Perkins, A. J. Traughber, Mabel Marlatt, 
Grace Hon, Barbara Smith and Hazel 
Roper. Mrs. J. H. Patterson and Mrs. 
J. W.S. Hutchings poured tea. 

Members of the parish commemorated 
the anniversary by presenting Mr. von 
Stilli with a handsome Lord Elgin watch. 

Mr. von Stilli was born in Fostoria, O. 
He attended preparatory school at Hamlin 
University, near St. Paul, Minn., was 
graduated from the University of North 
Dakota, took his theological course at 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, now known as the Presbyterian 
Seminary, and did his postgraduate work 
in Meadville Seminary which is connected 
with the University of Chicago. 

Sunday’s observance of his anniversary 
was an important milestone in a brilliant 
career in the Unitarian ministry, begun 
when he took his first charge at Menomonie, 
Wis., where he served three years, con- 
tinued in Jamestown, N. Y., where he spent 


five years, in Tulsa where he made a vital 
contribution during ten years of service, 
and in Oklahoma City to which he came 
two yearsago. Having a well-earned repu- 
tation for being one of the outstanding 
chureh-builders in the Unitarian com- 
munion, Mr. von Stilli has fully maintained 
his high record during his brief ministry 
here, an augury of future growth jin the 
church. 

Both Mr. von Stilli and his charming 
wife have greatly endeared themselves not 
only to the entire membership of the 
church, but to countless residents of 
Oklahoma City. Both are accepted as 
important factors in the city’s social, in- 
tellectual, cultural and spiritual life. 


Life in Literature 


A Hard But 
Widening Road 


The Negro and the Drama, by Fred- 
erick W. Bond. Washington, D. C.: As- 
sociated Publishers. $2. 


The subtitle of this book adit “The 
Direct and Indirect Contribution Which 
the American Negro Has Made to Drama 
and the Legitimate Stage, with the Under- 
lying Conditions Responsible.” That con- 
tribution, or perhaps better those con- 
tributions, are much greater than the 
average or even the sophisticated playgoer 
might expect. While American Negro 
drama is hardly a century old and did not 
appeal to the larger public until such men 
as O’Neill and Belasco became interested 
in the Negro as thematic material, the 
aptitudes upon which the direct contribu- 
tion of the Negro is based, are old and in- 
bred. There was a continuous cultural 
activity dating back to African days and 
not lost during the period of slavery, and 
this culture was largely expressed in song: 
that near relative of drama. Aptitude and 
restrictions were responsible for the form 
of the next steps toward drama—mimicry 
and minstrelsy. In the present century, 
of course, the Negro both as author and as 
actor has made a large and distinctive con- 
tribution to the American stage both on 
its commercial and artistic sides. 

The author writes with great objectivity, 
never apologetically—in the loose or in the 
stricter sense of that word. Thus in his 
description of the Negro contribution to 
the work of the Federal Theater Project he 
admits that no very startling things were 
done: that the project helped many Negroes 
into work on the commercial stage, that 
plays by Negroes were of some didactic as 
well as entertainment value, but that no 
great drama was produced. 

This book will not only interest students 
of American drama but those who would 
understand the status and character of the 
American Negro. 

LJ. 


Recent Activities 
in Louisville 


The Channing Club of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville, Ky., which is 
the older young people’s group in the 
church, is planning to have Sunday eve- 
ning meetings for the benefit of the men 
in the army service stationed at Camp 
Knox and the air service at Bowman Field. 

The meetings will be held every Sunday 
evening, with open house from 4 to 6 
o’clock, with a buffet supper served at 6 
o’clock, followed by a candlelight service 
in the church auditorium. A program will 
follow the candlelight service. The first 
meeting was held on March 23 when there 
was a social evening. 

A new organization has been formed in 
the church, ““The Double or Thirty Club.” 
This club is designed for younger married 
couples and single people over thirty years 
of age. There was a name contest, and 
the name selected by popular vote,‘‘Double 
or Thirty,” was submitted by F. W. Fin- 


ger, Jr., who was a former member of the 


Channing Club and an old Shoaler. 

This group plans to meet every six weeks 
for fellowship and fun. The first party on 
February 26 was a cabaret and dance, and 
was attended by 47 people. 

Boer. 


A Christmas Card 
and a Bomb 


It will be remembered that the Christ- 
mas cards sent out this last season by Rev. 
and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N. J., were illustrated by a picture of the 
Unitarian church in Southampton, Eng- 
land, taken several years ago by Mr.Robin- 
son, and that these cards also attempted, 
through a familiar quotation from the 
writing of William Morris, to convey a 
message of fraternal greeting to the mem- 
bers of that congregation. Little was it 
realized when these messengers were sent 
on their way how poignant was the message 
itself. A package of these cards was sent 
to England, and the minister of the church, 
Mr. Davies, has sent the following ac- 
knowledgment. In view of the circum- 
stances, and particularly in view of the 
fact that this letter contains a word of greet- 
ing from the members of the Southampton 
church to our own, it is here transmitted 
without further comment as follows: 


CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR 
( Unitarian) 
London Road, Southampton 


\ January 9th, 1941 
Dear Mr. Robinson, 
The Rev. Mortimer Rowe has forwarded 
to me as minister of the abpve-named 
church your package of Christmas cards 
and covering letter. We are very grateful 
for this kindly gesture and your message of 
good will and fraternal greetings. By a 
er a " 


strange irony of circumstance your choice 
this year of the picture of our church here 
to adorn your seasonal greetings card, 
comes to a congregation which has recently 
lost its church through ‘“‘enemy action” 
ten days previously to the date of your 
letter. It stands now as a bleak and 
charred ruin with all its records and pos- 
sessions gone. 

Though, it serves to enhance the value 
of your cards to the congregation and we 
shall cherish them the more for what has 
happened. I am, however, glad to assure 
you that if its architectural beauty in stone 
has been ruthlessly effaced, yet its beauty 
of soul remains untouched, enshrined in 
the heart of a loyal and faithful congrega- 
tion. We look keenly toward the future 
and await with patience for that day to 
dawn when a new and finer edifice shall 
rear a noble head to the glory of God in a 
world where that glory shall be the more 
real for the sacrifices and endurances of 
this tragic present. 

The members of the church in South- 
ampton join with me in thanking you and 
Mrs. Robinson for this kindly fraternal 
gesture and extend to you and the people 
of your church our best wishes for a happier 
and brighter New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 
J.Gordon Davies, 
Minister. 


This is the Bible Store 


convenient to all — right in the 
heart of the shopping district 
Send for Catalogs or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


") 1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 


/ to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING,- INC. 


131 EAST Z3rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Irresponsibilities 


Where The Leader Scooped Us 


We enjoyed reading Dilworth Lupton’s 
article on an earlier page in this issue, but 
our joy was splotched, as it were, with 
green specks of jealousy and envy caused 
by the fact that our contemporary, The 
Christian Leader, stole a march on us and 
printed the same material back in 1940. 
However, ours is a revised and streamlined 
version. The Leader version of the article is 
hurt by such gauchertes as the following: 

“This country is the only great nation 
remaining where the common man dare 
speak publicly against those in power. 
You and I can stand in front of old Tom 
Johnson’s statue and advocate capitalism 
or socialism; we can castigate the Presi- 
dent or Mr. Willkie or Mr. Browder to our 
heart’s content; we can worship as we 
please, and where we please—or not at all.” 

Of course the placing of Mr. Willkie’s 
name after the words ‘‘the President’”’ robs 
the remark of a possible offensive import, 
but it is a tactless suggestion at best. For 
while it.is true that in America a cat may 
look at a king it is not always the policy 
that a cat who values its nine lives will 
pursue. 


Oh That We Could! 


Our heart beats in perfect accord with 
that subscriber: who wishes that we could 
get more human interest into this paper 
and “make obituaries choice and short.” 
Indeed, we would like to go a step further 
and, with some qualifications, make them 
few and far between. ‘“‘Hell,’’ said the 
poet, “‘hath no fury like a woman scorned.”’ 
Was it Byron who said that? Anyway, it 
was a poet who had never been an editor 
and never had been talked to by the 
friends and relatives of people who had 
passed on and whose obituaries had failed, 
so to speak, to follow them in the very 
next issue. 


Or Is This Merely a Case of the 
Pathetic Fallacy? 


Man likes to think that kindly nature 
mirrors his moods, rains when he sorrows 
and sends down rays of sunshine on his 
bridal day. In soberer moments, how- 
ever, we fear that a lot of this is due to 
accident. For instance, we do not flatter 
ourselves that Fate was commenting on 
our own situation when, a week or so ago, 
upon being translated from the fourth to 
the sixth floor of “headquarters’”’ we found 
that the portraits of our illustrious pre- 
decessors which had formerly beamed 
down upon us from three walls, had now, 
unanimously, turned. their countenances 
away from us and to the wall. To be 
exact, they were all leaning, in a heap, in 
the brick fireplace of our (temporary) 


abode. The psychic effect was like that 
of gazing on % eeping Wall in Jeru- 
salem. 

160 . 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian — 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


UNITARIAN ‘VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - = - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - + - = + 2.00-2.5¢ 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


The Horrors of Warfare 


The National W. C. T. U. in a press re- 
lease reveals horror mounting on horror 
as a result of modern warfare: ‘World 
War No. 1 made Americans cigarette 
smokers. . . World War No. 2—unless 
some changes are made—may make our 
young mep,beer addicts.’”’ Having a son 
of draught’aze we shudder at this prospect 
and urge upon our successors that they 
change the policy of this journal to one of 
pacifism. ‘ 


Mako Wrenn 


Lhe Auhd on Pb2 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


‘tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEAGUE CHAPTERS! 


The twenty-third year of the League’s existence this 
month. All chapter officers are urged to start the year 
right by planning ahead for chapter programs and activi- 
ties that will help your church. 


Chapter Secretaries: You are hereby requested to send 
to League Headquarters as soon as possible a summary of 
your chapters’ accomplishments during the past year—and 
include the names and addresses of chapter officers for 
the coming year 1941-42. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chiurch Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church school at 9.30. Gan- 
nett Club (college age group) at 6 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service 
at 11 a.m. Guest preachers—April 20, Rev. Prof. 
James Luther Adams, Meadville Theological School; 
April 27, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. Week days at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital. Tuesday-Friday: Preaching services. 
April 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole. April 22 and 23: 
Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo. April 24: Rev. Oliver J. Hart, 
D. D. April 25: Dr. Palfrey Perkins. A cordial wel- 
come to all. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service at 1la.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a, m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.80 p. m.. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 
p.m. Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 
capital. 4 


